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Rs. Suir was dy-; tired into the country and obscurity on three 
ing to “‘get into so- ; thousand a year, the Smiths bid off his splendid 
ciety.” Ever since : mansion, his Axminster carpets, his gallery of 
Mr. Smith —they ; pictures, and the contents of his establishment 
called him Smithey ; generally. They set up a carriage and bought 
upon ’change—had ; a coat-of-arms: and then they proceeded to give 
made his lucky hit } a party. 

in Barnegat bonds,: ‘‘We must be very rechercne, (she pronounced 
she had aspired to } it rechurchy) Smithey, my dear,” said Mrs. Smith. 


| live in the West End : “It won’t do to invite any of our old set.” 
and to figure among; ‘No, it won’t do,” replied Mr. Smith, “un- 


fashionables. When 3 less we except Lucy Darcie. Her father did me 
Mullins, the million- $ more. than one good turn, when I was young; 
aire, failed, and re-} and now she is an orphan.” For Mr. Smith, 
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18 
though purse-proud and vulgar, had a good f 
heart. 

“Hem!” said Mrs. Smith, dubiously. ‘But, 
as you say so, we'll have her.” ; 


“Yes! my dear,” retorted Mr. Smith, assum- } 
ing a grand air, ‘‘we'll have her. It won’t do § 
to drop all our old acquaintances, or people will } 
say we’re stuck up, you know.” ; 

Lucy and her mother received, accordingly, a 


few days after, an engraved card, as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Smith's 
COMPLIMENTS 
For Thursday evening, January the 21st, 
343 Sandstone Street. 


This card was enclosed in a white envelope, 
stamped with the Smith arms, and was left at 
the door by a footman in livery. 

The Darcies belonged to what is called ‘‘an 3 
old family.” One Darcie had been governor, in 
the colony days. Another had fallen at Prince- : 
ton, at the head of his regiment. The father of § 
Lucy, the last of his line, had been a brilliant § 
young lawyer, but had died early, and had le 
behind little but his patrimonial estate, which, } 
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though greatly reduced from what it had been $ 
in former generations, consisted still, as the Dar- $ 
cies reflected with pride, of properties that had } 
been in the family for a hundred and fifty years. } 
Lucy, who remembered their narrow means, and ; 
knew that accepting the invitation would involve $ 
the purchase of an evening dress, would have } 
sent a regret, but Mrs. Darcie, who wished to see g 
her daughter’s beauty and accomplishments ap- 
preciated, over-ruled her. § 

The dress was bought, and made up—we are $ 
not ashamed to say—principally by the nimble ; 
and tasteful fingers of Lucy herself. It was rf 
simple white cambric, prettily trimmed; and 
when Lucy came down, on the evening of the $ 
party, she looked like a fresh rose-bud, on the § 
brightest June morning of all the year. We} 
think the birds would have sung if they had ; 
been there to see her. We happen to know that : 
the obsequious African, who let her and her 
mother in, saying, ‘‘ladies second story front, 
gemmen second story back,” opened his big, 
yellow eyes with admiring amazement, and an- 
nounced afterward in the kitchen, “dat de most 
*scratic and beautiful young lady dare, was Miss 
Darcie, deed she was.” And afterward, when 
Lucy and her mother descended to the parlors, 
the three bashful bachelors, who stood in the 
doorway, afraid to go further, were thrown into 
such a flutter of excitement, that they did not 
get over it for the whole evening, but fcllowed 
Lucy with their eyes wherever she went. 
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THE BASHFUL GENTLEMEN. 
Mrs. Smith was delighted, so she said, to see 


} “dear Mrs. Darcie and her sweet daughter.” 


Mr. Smith twirled his watch-keys and was 


ft: quite patronizing. He would mention to them, 
3 he said, some of the company. This was Count 
’ Swindleskenski, a Polish exile: ‘‘Very high- 
$ bred, indeed; but not a bit proud: had come 
$ quite early, as if an old friend: Amelia Ann,” 
this was the eldest daughter of the Smiths, 


‘shad entertained him, for an hour, with music 





COUNT SWINDLESKENSKI AND MISS SMITH. 
and singing, before the rest of the company 
arrived.” That was young Mr. Poultney, of 
the Poultney Manor family, very high people, 
“quite a catch for any young lady, even the 
richest.” Lucy thought, looking at the frank, 
handsome face, that Mr. Poultney, in other re 
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spects also, might make a woman happy. That 
was Mr. Bullion, ‘“‘a little old to be sure, but 
worth a cool million and a half.” Lucy shrank 
from the wigged and padded old ogre, who leered 
at every pretty face. ‘It’s not every man could 
get them three together at one and the same 
party,” concluded Mr. Smith, out of breath with 
his exertions in talking; and he mopped his 
bald head, that shone like a peeled onion. 

«And that,” he resumed, ‘‘is Mr. Snooks, the 








MR. SNOOKS, THE POET. 
poet, author of ‘The Bleeding Heart’ and other 


poems. [I don’t read poetry myself, but genius 
ought to be encouraged: the merchant princes 
of Italy, you know, patronized it always.” And 
he gave a final flourish of the hand, pointing to 
& sentimental-looking gentleman, who was lean- 
ing against a pedestal, and gazing up at a por- 
trait of Byron. Lucy had never heard of ‘The 
Bleeding Heart,” nor indeed had anybody else 
except Mr. Snooks’ acquaintances and certain 
trunk-makers; but she was quite awed by this 
imposing presence. 

Lucy was now left, for a few moments, to her- 
self. Near her were some ladies, who considered 
themselves the quintessence of good society. 
They shrugged their shoulders and began to 
whisper, 

‘How odiously vulgar!” said one. ‘But we 
ean make a set by ourselves, that’s one comfort.” 

“Ive told my girls that they must be very 
careful who they dance with,” remarked an- 
other: ‘‘these upstarts are such pushing people. 
Imagine Arabella, or Clotilde, having a common 


clerk for a partner, or even the son of some rieh 
tailor.” (The grandfather of one of these speak - 
ers had been a hair-dresser, and the father of the 
other a boot-maker.) 

‘For my part,” said the remaining member 
of the group, ‘‘I wouldn’t let mine come. I’m 
astonished, too, to see you both dressed, as if 
the party was given by one of us. I’ve got onan 
old dinner dress, that I wore at Newport, as you 
see; and its quite good enough for the company. 
To tell the truth, I shouldn’t be here myself, 
3 but I want to see what sort of a supper they'll 
$set out. We must make an early move, or we 
$shan’t get good places; for most of the mob 
* here look as if they didn’t often taste terrapin 

and champagne.” 

At this point, the speaker espied Mr. Poultney 
and rushed away to make a prize of him. 

‘Everybody knows Mrs. Plump’s weakness,” 
said one of her friends, sarcastically, ‘‘and she 
has evidently prepared herself for a feed. She'll 
die, some day, of apoplexy. But, dear me, there’s 
Bullion asking to be introduced to Clotilde. I 
$do hope the dear child hasn’t engaged herself 

for the next set to any foolish young man.” And 
she rose, in a flutter, to lend her maternal skill 
in landing the trout her daughter had hooked. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE I8 INTRODUCED. 


‘My dear,” said Lucy’s mother, ‘‘the son of 
one of the oldest friends of your father wishes 
to become acquainted with you. Mr. Poultney, 
my daughter: Lucy, Mr. Poultney.” 

Mr. Poultney and Lucy were soon in animated 
conversation. 

“Do you see the two distinguished foreigners 
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Fo 
TWO OTHER DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


yonder?” he whispered. “If I am not mis- 
taken, one of them kept a barber’s shop in 
New York, and shaved me there, not a year ago. 
I wonder where Mr. Smith picked them up.” 

“But are you sure?” asked Lucy, in innocent 
surprise. ‘‘Mr. Smith himself told me that they 
were friends of the count.” 

“‘The count,”’ said he, ‘‘is no more a Pole than 
Iam. I spoke to him in Polish, and he answered 
in the vilest French, with a Milesian accent.” 

They were still laughing heartily at this, when 
Mrs. Smith approached. 
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‘«My dear Mr. Poultney,” she said, ‘I fear 
you find it dull. Pray, let me see you enjoying 
yourself. Dear Amelia Ann has not yet had 
the honor of being presented to you.” So say- 
ing, she dragged him off. 

The dancing now waxed hot and furious. To 
cotillions succeeded waltzes; to waltzes the grand 


DO YOU POLK? 
polka. Lucy neither waltzed, nor polked, but 
she looked on amused. The three distinguished 
foreigners shone brilliantly in the grand polka. 
The count especially astonished everybody by 
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THE COURT PERPORMING THE GRAND POLKA 
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the vigor ef his dancing. The chandelier pen- 
dents jingled in tune, as he stamped up and 
dewn the room, or whirled Miss Smith franti- 
cally around. 

“I expect, every minute, to hear him whoop, 
as he would at Donnybrook fair,” said Mr. Poult- 
ney, who had again sought Lucy’s side. 

When supper was announced, the guests 
rushed at it, more like starved wild beasts than 
human beings. Such a mob Lucy had never 
seen. Mr. Poultney, with difficulty, could get ; 
her through the jam, or obtain anything for her } 
afterward. The champagne soon ran short, for 


MR. POULTNEY AND LUOY LEAVE. 


for she looked frightened. ‘Let me have the 
honor of seeing you and Mrs. Darcie home.” 

So he shawled our heroine as carefully as if 
she had been a princess. Nor was it for the last 
time. Long ago, indeed, Lucy became Mrs. 
Livingston Poultney, and is now confessedly at 
‘‘the head of society:” not the ‘‘society” of the 
Smiths, however, but one in which culture takes 
the place of ignorance, refinement of vulgarity, 
true merit of pretence. 

It was well Lucy left when she did. The 
great party of the Smiths was talked about, 
the butler behind the screen—he had been put 
into knee breeches, in the true English style, for 
the occasion—helped himself as freely as he 
helped the guests. N 

Mrs. Plump was not the only one who achieved 
miracles at eating. The young gentlemen of } 
sixteen and eighteen particularly distinguished $ 
themselves, crowding to the table, keeping off : 
everybody else, breaking up the candy orna-} 
ments, and spilling stewed oysters and wine : 
over the dresses of the ladies. As the viands ; 
disappeared, the laughter and tattle increased. 
A Bedlam could not have been noisier. One $ 
Miss, hardly yet in her teens, who stood near { 
Lucy, declared that she had tasted everything $ 
on the table, except one of the candied oranges, $ 
and she was ‘waiting till Jim Jones,” so she } 
elegantly called her cavalier, “brought her} 
some:” and the individual in question was seen ; 
ee fighting through the press to reach $ 

‘ , 
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‘*Shall we go?” said Mr. Poultney to Lucy, THE COUNT THINKS IT “MANE.” 








22 FAREWELL.—TO FRANZ, 





long afterward, for the uproariousness which 
attended and followed the supper. It was 
even whispered, that, when everybody else had 
gone, Mr. Smith, looking into the dining-room, 
discovered Count Swindleskenski, far gone in 
inebriety, bawling for more wine. On seeing his 
host, the count exclaimed, ‘“‘In me counthree, 
they’re not so mane of their dhrink, Mr.—Mr.— 
Mr. Smithey.” On which the host called for the 
police, who discovered, in the count, a famous 
_ piek-pocket and adventurer, but lately discharged 
from the Penitentiary. 

Mrs. Smith is still intriguing to ‘‘get into 
society ;” and still gives grand parties for this 
purpose. But she and her husband no longer 
seek the acquaintance of distinguished foreigners. 


Count Swindleskenski taught them a lesson they 
have never forgot; for while the count talked to 
Miss Amelia, at the supper table, his two con- 
federates pocketed the silver spoons and forks 
freely, and disappeared: as, indeed, he would 
have done, if his old weakness, a love of ‘the 
dhrop,” had not overcome him. But Mrs. Smith, 
always indefatigable, has discovered a new ex- 
pedient to push her way, for she intends, this 
$ winter, to invite all the dancing young men ‘‘in 

society,”” whether she knows them or not. ‘Most 
- of ’em will come,” she tells her confidant, ‘‘and 
3 the girls will follow, next year, for the women 
always go after the men.” A conclusion, from 
’ which we, as an honest chronicler, are bound to 
* record our dissent. 
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FARE 
BY MARY 


Brotser! under other skies 

Far from ours thy pathway lies; 

Over mountains stern and steep, 
Over rivers wide and deep, 

Through dim forests vast and old, 
Valleys green and uplands cold. 
Brother! through these paths untried 
May our Father be thy guide! 


Farewell, brother! never more 

Shall thy words, as heretofore, 

On our weary spirits fall, 

Soothing, strengthening, cheering all. 
Sad will be thy house of prayer, 

Sad thy flock, to miss thee there. 
Thine were words of truth and grace, 
None can ever fill thy place. 





WELL. 
RE. WILCOX. 


For our souls Thou long hast wrought, 
Laboring with intensest thought, 

For our sakes hast meekly borne 
Scoffing, and rebuke, and scorn. 

May our dear and blessed Lord 

All thy patient toil reward! 

Teacher! Guardian! tried and true, 
Solemn is our last adieu. 


Wheresoever thou mayst go 

While thou journeyest here below, 
May God’s presence lead the way, 

Fire by night and cloud by day. 

May thy soul in blessings bask, 

More than we can think or ask; 
Heaven’s great peace within thee dwell, 
Dearest brother! fare thee well. 
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TO FRANZ. 


BY LA BELLE RIVIERE. 


My hope is gone. 
Still angel, lead me to the land of peace!— 
Give me oblivion, darkness, rest, release 
From this unequal war that will not cease 
While the poor heart beats on. 


Heaven will attest 
That I fought bravely when the blows fell fast— 
But heart, and hope, and strength have failed at last, 
The struggle was in vain, the prize is lost, 
Nor do I sorrow for the pain it cost, 

I only sigh for rest! 


I cannot weep, 
For sorrow has expended all my tears; 
I have no anxious doubts, no trembling fears— 
There is no sunlight in the coming years— 

Oh, therefore, let me sleep! 


He, who did give 
This fiery spirit, this impatient soul 
That spurns the iron fetters that control— 
This spark that pants and pines to fly away 
From its poor earth-bound prison-house of clay— 
Will judge it and forgive! 
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WHAT A PRETTY LITTLE HAND! 


BY MABRY E. CLARKE. 
° 

I am not a bashfnl man. Generally speaking, ; its effect, to knocking me down; it took all the ° 
I am fully as confident and forward as most of 3 breath out of me. 
mysex. I dress well, dance well, sing tolerably;} One evening, while there, I was seized with a 
I don’t tread on ladies’ dresses, when I make my 3 violent headache. I told her I was subject to 
bow; and I have not the trick of coloring to the : such attacks, and the gipsy, putting on a grave 
roots of my hair, when I am spoken to. Yet, } face, gave me a lecture on the subject of health, 
there was one period of my life, when all my } winding up with, 
merits seemed to my own eyes insignificant, and : «The best thing you can do is to get a wife to 
I felt very modest, not to say bashful. It was$take care of you, and to keep you from over 
when I was in love. Then, I sometimes did not study. I advise you to do it: if you can get 
know where to put my hands and feet. Did I$ anybody to have you.” 
mention that in the said hands and feet consists} ‘Indeed,’ I said, rather piqued, ‘there are 
my greatest beauty? They are both small. S only too many. I refrain from a selection for 


Three years ago, I fell in love. 


I did not ; fear of breaking other hearts. How fond all the 


walk into it quietly, weighing my idol’s perfec- 3 ladies are of me!” I added, conceitedly, “though 
tions against her defects. I fell in, head and 3 I can’t see that I am particularly fascinating.” 


ears, two seconds after the introduction. 

‘“‘Mr. Haynes, Miss Arnold,” said a mutual 
friend, and lo! I was desperately in love. 
was a little fairy-like figure, with long, brown 
curls floating over a snowy neck and shoulders, 
and falling down on the waist of an enchanting 
sky-blue dress. Her large, dark blue eyes were 
full of saucy light, yet, oh! how tender and lov- 
ing they could look. (This I found out later.) 

Of all the provoking, tantalizing little coquettes, 
that ever teased the heart out of a poor man, 
Susy Arnold was the most bewitching. I would 
pass an evening with her, and go home certain 
that one more interview would make me the hap- 
piest of men; but the next time I met her, a cool 
nod, and indifferent glance, threw down all my 
castles. She was very cautious. Not a word 
did she drop to make me believe that she loved 
me; and yet her hand would linger in mine, her 
color rise if I looked my feelings, and her eyes 
droop, to be raised again in an instant, full of 
laughing defiance. She declared her intention 
to be an old maid most emphatically, and in the 
next sentence would add, ‘I never did love, but 
if I should take a fancy to anybody, I should 
love him like—like a house afire. Though,” 
she would say, carelessly, ‘‘I never saw anybody 
yet worth settling my thoughts upon.” 

I tried in a thousand ways to make her betray 
some interest in myself. Propose outright, I 
could not. She had a way, whenever I tried it, 
of looking in my face with an air of grave atten- 
tion, of profound interest, that was equivalent in 


s 


She : 


“Neither can I,” said Susy, with an air of 
perfect simplicity. 

*“Can’t you?” said I. ‘I hoped—hoped——” 
Oh! that dreadfully attentive face of hers. 
“That is, Miss Susy, I thought, perhaps—oh! 
my head! my head!” and I buried my face in 
the cushion. 

‘Does it ache so very badly?” she asked, 
tenderly, and she put her cool little hand in 
among my curls. I felt the thrill her fingers 
gave me, all the way to the toes of my boots. 
My head being really very painful, I was obliged 
to leave; but, all the way home, the soft, cool 
touch of these little fingers lingered upon my 
brow. 

Soon after this, it became necessary, for me to 
leave the city on business. An offer of a lucra- 
tive partnership in the South in the office of a 
lawyer friend of mine, made me decide to extend 
my trip, and see how the “land lay.” One 
thing was certain, I could not leave home, for 
months, perhaps years, without some answer 
from Susy. Dressed in my most faultless cos- 
tume, and full of hope, I went to Mr. Arnold’s. 
Susy was in the parlor, at the piano, alone. She 
nodded gayly, as I came in; but continued her 
song. It was, “I’ve something sweet to tell 
you.” 

At the words, ‘‘I love you! I adore you!” she 
gave me such a glance. I was ready to prostrate 
myself; but, sweeping back the curls with laugh- 
3 ing defiance, she warbled, ‘But I’m talking in 
> my sleep.” 
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“OLILLIE.” 
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“Then,” I cried, ‘“‘you love me when you} 
sleep! May I think so?” ; 
“Oh! yes, if you choose: for Rory O’More$ 
says that dreams go by contraries, you know” ; 

I sat down beside her. ‘‘Ah!” I said, sighing, 
“Rory’s idol dreamed she hated him.” 

**Yes,” said ®usy, ‘‘that was the difference $ 
between his case and yours.” ; 

We chatted away for atime. At last I began, ; 

“Miss Susy, I came up this evening to tell} 
you that I—I-——” 3 

How she was listening! A bright thought 
struck me: I would tell her of my journey, and 
in the emotion she was certain to betray, it 
would be easy to declare my love. 

“Miss Susy,” I said, ‘I am going South to- 
morrow.” 

She swept her hands across the keys of the 
piano into a stormy polka. I tried to see her 
face, but her curls fell over it. I was prepared 
to catch her, if she fainted, or comfort her, if she 
wept. I listened for the sobs I fancied the 
music was intended to conceal; but throwing 
back the curls with a sudden toss, she struck the 
last chord of the polka, and said, gayly, 

“Going away?” 

**Yes, for some months.” 


“Dear me, how distressing! Just stop at 


Levy’s, as you go home, and order me some 
extra pocket-handkerchiefs for this melancholy 
occasion, will you?” 

“You do not seem to require them,” I said, 


rather piqued. ‘I shall stay some months.” 
“Well, write to pa, won’t you? And, if you 
get married, or die, or anything, let us know.” 
“T have an offer to be a partner in a law 
office in Kentucky,” I said, determined to try 
her, ‘‘and if I accept it, as I have some thoughts $ 
ef doing, I shall never return.” ; 
Her face did not change. The old, saucy look ; 
was there, as I spoke; but I noticed that one 
Kittle hand closed convulsively over her watch- ‘ 





chain, and that the other fell upon the keys, 


3 making, for the first time, a discord. 


“Going away forever?” she said, with a sad 
tone, that made my heart throb. 

‘Miss Susy, I hoped you, at least, would 
miss me, and sorrow in my absence.” 

She opened her eyes with an expression of 
profound amazement. 

“eT?” 

**Yos, it might change all my plans, if my 
absence would grieve you.” 

‘«Change all your plans?” 

“Yes, I hoped—thought——” 

Oh! that earnest, grave face. My cheeks 
burned, my hands and feet seemed to swell, and 
I felt cold chills all over me. I could not go on. 
I broke down for the third time. 

There was an awkward silence. I glanced 
at Susy. Her eyes were resting on my hand, 
which lay on the arm of the sofa. The contrast 
between the black horse-hair and the flesh seemed 
to strike her. 

‘«What a pretty little hand!” she said. 

A brilliant idea passed through my brain. 

“You may have it if you will!” I said, offer- 
ing it. 

She took it between her own, and, toying with 
the fingers, said, 

“May I?” 

“Yes, if—if you will give me this one,” and I 
raised her beautiful hand to my lips. 

She looked into my face. What she read 
there I cannot say; but if ever eyes tried to talk, 
mine did then. Her color rose, the white lids 
fell over the glorious eyes, and the tiny hand 
struggled to free itself. Was I fool enough to 
release it? 

What I said, I know not; but I dare say my 
wife can tell you. Five minutes later, my arm 
encircled the brown dress, the brown curls fell 
upon my breast, and my lips were in contact 
with—another pair. 





“LILLIE.” 


BY MYRTA MAY. 


Wuewn the Summer flowers were dying, 
And the Autumn flowers were sighing, 
Mournfally and low, 
Then we left our Lillie sleeping, 
Where the willow tree is weeping, 
And the flowers grow. 


Where the violets are springing, 
And the woodland birds are singing, 
All the summer day, 
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There our darling one reposes 
With the blushing summer roses, 
She has passed away. 


And our hearts are very lonely, 

For she saw the first, and only 
Link in love’s bright chain; 

Yet although on earth ’tis riven, 

Soon in yonder glorious Heaven 
*Twill be joined again! 





“IN THE BITTER COLD.” 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“ Axp you never knew that your husband had ; given the undivided devotion of her woman’s 
been engaged to anybody else? Perhaps I ought} heart to meet with this reward, and to know 
not to have spoken, but it is such an old story : that she must be satisfied therewith! But she 
that it never occurred to me it could be news to } gave no expression to those feelings, and sat 
you. I have not hurt your feelings, have I?” : waiting to hear what her companion might next 

The listener shook her head; for the moment N relate, what other firm life-hope was to be torn 
she could not trust her voice to speak. 3 away by the utterance of a single careless word. 

“T don’t think you seem well, Margaret; you ; “You are not annoyed by all this, are you, 
looked pale when I first came into the room.” § Margaret?” 

“T am well, quite well,” she said, faintly. ; “No,” she replied, in a voice which only be- 
“But you did not tell me your story connectedly. . trayed her repressed emotion by its peculiar 
Mr. Hope was engaged.” $ gentleness; ‘“‘I am wey glad to have heard it— 

“Of course, my dear; no doubt of that. He: it was best every way.” 
had been spending the winter South, and he met 3 § «1 dare say it was; now you will know pre- 
this Miss Melville—a beautiful girl she was, and; ; cisely how to manage—only if Arthur ever 
very rich. What broke off the affair I never 3 dreamed of my telling you he would be fright- 
knew, but we were all sorry, it seemed just the } fully angry.” 
match for him—beauty and wealth. Not that I 3 ‘‘Have no fear; I shall never speak of it te 
care now, you know, Margaret, for you are a} him.” 


nice little thing; but I own at the time I did feel § < «That is right! He is very kind—he told me 


provoked to see my cousin take up with such ai he was going to have a governess for your 
sickly-looking body as you were when I first saw nephew; the care of him and your baby was too 


” 


you. ¢ much for you—I am sure you both humor the 
“T had suffered so much,” ’ Margaret said, $ boy to death.” 

‘and I never was handsome,” she added, mourn- ‘“‘He was my only sister’s child,” Margaret 

fully. said, firmly, ‘‘and when she died he became 
“Oh, beauty isn’t as much——” mine; while I have a crust of bread he shall 
“I know, I know! I was poor, and that is § share it.” 


worse than a misfortune, it is a crime.” 
“Oh, Margaret, I am sure I have said nothing 
to deserve so bitter a speech.” 


‘Oh, of course, I haven’t a word to say against 
it! But isn’t that the baby Lhear? I won’t keep 
you—good-night, I shall see you soon again.” 


Mrs. Chilton went out of the room and left 
Margaret Hope sitting alone in the grey of the 
more of this Miss Melville.” gathering twilight. The girl crouched down 

“Oh, it is not easy to explain! She was very {into her chair, clasping her hands tightly to- 
proud and impetuous, and Arthur was not patient ; gether, and trembling in every limb from the 
in those days! I suppose there was some little } chill which had fallen upon her heart. 
misunderstanding which ended in a rupture.” Only a year before Margaret had become the 

“Have you ever heard that this was the case?” 3 wife of Arthur Hope: a year in which had been 

“No—not in so many words—one gathers } concentrated much happiness, disturbed only by 
those things one scarcely knows how. Arthur ; the wayward fancies that she had at times con- 
looked pale and sad for some time: but he seems $ $ jured up to mar her own quiet. Mr. Hope had 
very happy at present; I am sure I am glad that : become acquainted with her only a few months 
it is so. To be sure, he conceals his feelings : before their marriage, during a season of much 
wonderfully always—that is a peculiarity of our ? suffering, when she saw her fortune wrested from 
family—still I have no doubt that he is quite : her by distant relatives, and herself and little 


“Was it bitter? I am sorry, I did not mean § 
itto be so. But I should like to hear something 





contented.” 
Contented! How Margaret Hope’s whole soul $ 
tose in rebellion at the word! She, who had 
Vor. XXXV.—2 


N * nephew left in absolute poverty. 

$ Then in the midst of her anguish came Arthur 

: Hope, and before she had recovered from the 
26 
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painful, dream-like state of feeling which suc- g ‘You must be quiet,” she said, when he began 
ceeds acute suffering, she found herself his wife. : to talk, ‘I cannot hear you now.” 

There followed long weeks of happiness, for } 3 The child looked wonderingly in her face, and 
Margaret truly loved her husband, and his man- ; then stole away into a corner of the room intimi- 
ner to her, though always quiet, was full of $ } dated by that strange severity. Margaret was 
affectionate interest. At length a sort of shadow } not even aware that she had spoken to him, and 
crept between them, which threatened wholly to ; sat engrossed by her painful thoughts. 
blot out their sunshine. Margaret was exacting At length her husband’s step sounded upon 
and jealous, though she made no complaints. 3 the stair, chilling her very heart as she listened. 
Mr. Hope never knew what was passing in her} ‘All in the dark, Margaret,” he said, opening 
mind, but he felt at times that a change had 3 the door; “shall I ring for lights?” 
come over both, and strove in vain to assign ai “*If you choose,” she replied, coldly. 
cause for the alteration. Margaret was morbidly 3 When the lamps were brought, he stooped for 
sensitive in regard to pecuniary affairs, and her } a moment over the child, then seated himself at 
pride suffered intolerably at the thought of the sa table to read some letters. 
obligations under which Mr. Hope had placed ¢ ‘*He does not even notice that I am suffering,” 
her, for every debt of her mother’s had been } ’ thought Margaret, and her heart grew hard. 
paid out of his own fortune. The slightest cool- ; A sudden exclamation from her husband caused 
ness in his manner caused her pain, and as his 3her to turn toward him. When he caught her 
was & sensitive, uncommunicative nature, she ; eye he strove to appear calm, but she had dis- 
found a thousand trifles over which to make her- } tinctly heard the smothered expression of pain, 
self wretched for days. A single suspicion of $ sand saw his features working with agitation. 
her feelings would have led to an explanation $ ‘But she made no remark, and Mr. Hope sat 
on Mr. Hope’s part, but he never dreamed of her } leaning his head upon his hand in deep thought. 
sufferings. and so the shadows darkened imper- When the bell rang for dinner, he rose and 
ceptibly around them. turned toward her. 

A few weeks before Margaret had become a ‘That was the bell, I think?” 
mother, and in the engrossing cares of maternity, «“‘T am not going down to dinner,” she replied. 
she forgot, for a little time, the thousand fancied “Are you ill?” he asked, anxiously. 
annoyances which had caused her so much pain. “There is nothing the matter, but I do nct 
But now a sudden reality was given to her doubts } wish any dinner.” 

—Mr. Hope had married her from pity, while his § 3 He urged her for several moments, and then 
heart was another’s. The thoughtless gossip of 3 left the room. When he returned he was dressed 
Mrs. Chilton, a silly, frivolous woman, had de- : to go out. 

stroyed the happiness of that wayward, but high-} -‘I may not be in till late, Margaret,” he said, 
minded girl, and there was no power to remedy : ‘*do not sit up for me. Good-night, dear.” 

the evil. ; He kissed the child, and would have pressed 

There Margaret sat in the solitude of her : his lips to hers, but she resolutely turned away 
chamber, almost maddened by the tide of jeal- 3 Sher head. He regarded her for a moment with 
ous bitterness which desolated her soul. All was $a surprised, pained look, and went away. She 
explained now; Mr. Hope’s coldness, his sad, ; heard the hall door close behind him, and for the 
gentle manner: he did not love her, she was an } first time gave way to a burst of tears. 
alien from his heart, a burthen in his home.3 ‘*Mamma!” exclaimed the boy. 

Her first impulse was to leave the house forever, 3 ‘Are you here still?” she said. ‘Go to bed 
it seemed impossible for her to remain there : at once.” 

another ‘hour, to meet again as her husband the} ‘‘Has Willie been naughty?” he pleaded, “he 
man who had made her his wife only from feel-' is very sorry.” 

ings of commiseration. “No, no; good-night—G@od bless my boy.” 

The crying of her child roused her from those: She rang the bell and gave both children to 
‘harrowing reflections, and she went into the < the nurse. As she returned to her seat, she saw 
inner apartment where it lay. She took up the} a paper lying upon the floor and picked it up— 
infant and returned to the sitting-room, hushing it was the letter her husband had been reading. 
it to rest again with her soothing voice. While? ‘Even at that moment Margaret would not have 
the babe slumbered upon her knee, the little boy 3 * been guilty of the meanness of looking at it, but 
stole into the chamber, and crept to her side with $ § her eye fell upon a name—it was Miss Melville’s 
the confiding air which her gentleness had made § ‘ —and she read the lines. 
habitual with him. § «Tt seems that your particular friend, George 
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Andersen, is to marry your old flame, Julia Mel- 
ville—so goes the world. They say you married 
to annoy her—is she returning the compliment?” 

The sheet fell from her hand—this was the $ 
eause of Mr. Hope’s agitation—he had left the $ 
house in order to conceal his suffering. 

‘‘What right had he to marry me?” she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. ‘‘Then it was to revenge } 
himself upon that girl—cowardly traitor !—and I 3 
have loved this man.” 

When her husband. entered the chamber late 
in the evening she seemed asleep, for he ad- § 
dressed her and she returned no answer. But 
all night long she lay listening to his irregular $ 
breathing, and many times caught a low sigh, 
which proved that he was wakeful as herself. 

The next morning Mr. Hope rose early, and 
when Margaret woke from the uneasy slumber 
into which she had fallen after daybreak, he was 
standing by the bedside in a traveling dress. 

“I am obliged to leave town for a few days, 
Margaret,” he said; ‘‘the business is urgent, and 
I knew nothing of it until last night.” 

That letter was the cause of this sudden jour- 
ney—Margaret felt certain of it, and her grief 
gave way to a sort of stony indignation. 

“If you are going at once I will not rise,” she 
said, coldly, and when he kissed her farewell, 
her lips returned no kindly pressure. Mr. Hope 
paused at the door and looked back—he seemed 
about to speak, then checking himself, regarded 
his wife fixedly for an instant, and with a sor- 
rowful gesture passed out of the room. 

All that day Margaret was alone, and in a 
state of excitement which was little less than 
insanity. She was convinced that her husband 
had loved Miss Melville, and that in a moment 
of anger he had married another. The weight 
of obligation which had always weighed heavily 
on Margaret’s soul could no longer be borne. 

There was only one thing to be done—she $ 
must go away forever. She would not remain $ 
under that roof which could never again be a 
home to her. 
could; and she felt a bitter satisfaction at her 
own desolation. 

She had in her possession a few hundred dol- 
lars, realized from the sale of some valuables, : 
which Mr. Hope had insisted upon her retaining 
as her own; that little pittance would serve; any- $ 
thing, beggary itself, would be more endurable 
than that luxurious home. 

On the evening of that terrible day, Margaret 
Hope stole out from the shelter of her husband’s 
roof, and with those two helpless children went 
forth into the wide world. 

Three days after, Mr. Hope returned home 


Let her husband be happy if he : 


3and found the place desolate. He could obtain 
$no clue to his wife’s departure—the only trace 
: of her was a note upon his dressing-table. 

$ «I have left your house forever; henceforth 
Swe must be as dead to one another. Do not 
search for me, it would be in vain. Be happy 
Sin your own way, and forget even the existence 
MARGARET.” 
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He sank into a seat completely unmanned by 
$a blow so unexpected and terrible. Beside Mar- 
3 garet’s note lay a folded paper which he opened 
* eagerly—it was the letter that contained the 

allusion to Miss Melville’s former engagement 
; with himself. 
$ A perception of the truth dawned upon him; 
3 that letter, or some exaggerated and untruthful 
$ account, had been the cause of Margaret’s leav- 
3 ing his house. 
; How much unhappiness a false, artful woman 

had wrought for him. He had met Miss Mel- 
ville several years before, while he was a very 
young man, and had been fascinated by her 
beauty and manner. * She was a bold, unscru- 
pulous woman, who had passed beyond her girl- 
hood, and had left there every relic of youth 
Sor enthusiasm. Cold and designing, she deter- 
mined from the first to secure so rich a prize as 
Mr. Hope, and she uearly succeeded. Fortu- 
nately for him, circumstances disclosed her 
treachery before he had gone too far to retreat, 
and he left her forever. 

Several years passed before he even again 
$ thought of love, and when he met Margaret Fos- 
; ter, with her pale, still loveliness, and her shy, 
} proud manner, it was a new revelation of the 
$sex to him. He loved her devotedly, and it was 
\ that feeling only which prompted him to make 
$ her his wife. 

: Mr. Hope had one serious fault which had 

$ aided much in bringing upon him that great 
N § misery—he never confided to any his real feel- 
Sings. Brought up bya stern, harsh father, who 
looked upon any outbreak of enthusiasm as an 





; actual crime, and regarded an imaginative child 
3 much in the same light as our forefathers did 
$ those possessed of a devil, Arthur had learned 
$to appear cold and unsympathizing, though he 
; had a kind heart, full of generous impulses and 


; ; feelings. And so, even in his affection, Arthur 
} Hope could not be demonstrative. When the 
‘ thousand tender follies of a lover rose to his lips, 
’ his father’s bitter laugh seemed ringing in his 
3 ear to check them; when in conversation he 
3 would have indulged in the fanciful theories and 
* comparisons peculiar to an imaginative mind, 
‘the recollection of the biting sarcasm which of 
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old had so lacerated his feelings kept him silent, 
and he appeared cold and reserved when his 
heart was most interested. 

So it easily happened that Miss Melville’s 
name had never been uttered by him, though 
the thought of her brought no pain. That letter 
had filled him with great anxiety on account of 
the friend whom he truly loved, and the sudden 
journey was undertaken to preserve him from 
the misery which must result from a marriage 
like that. 

Mr. Hope had saved his friend, but returned 
to find his own life darkened forever. 

‘Thus two beings vf like sympathies, loving 


nervous fever, which prostrated her for several 
weeks. She was forced to have attendance, and 
the only person to be found was a woman re- 
commended by her physician, a good-natured 
$ soul, but whose rough kindness annoyed Mar- 
garet as much as the doctor’s prying curiosity. 
So the winter wore on wretchedly enough, and 
when spring came, Margaret found that her little 
3 fund had dwindled almost to nothing. 
$ Ske made an effort to start a school, but she 
3 was too shy to get along easily with the villagers, 
} they thought her very proud and extremely mys- 
terious—only hoped there was nothing wrong 





Still she 


about her, but they had their doubts! 
ded in obtaining a small class of children, 
and did her best by them, but the employment 


each other fondly, and with every pr t of 
happiness, had been separated by the faults 
which had grown up in their natures from the } was anything but lucrative. One woman sent 
effects of false teachings. A single idle word } her a pan of doughnuts by way of compensation, 
had served to do this, and now they were far} and several of the others forgot to pay her at 
asunder, each forced to bear in solitude that ; all, nor could Margaret summon resolution suffi- 
weight of wretchedness. cient to refresh their flagging memories. 

Mr. Hope’s search for his wife was vain, and Now the winter was upon her, cold and terrible. 
he was forced to settle down in his lonely home, } Had the neighbors known of her actual sufferings 
maddened by the thought df the suffering those } they would gladly have aided her, but they had 
dear ones must. endure, and the bleak future ; grown to avoid her entirely, and she sometimes 
which stretched out before him. $ did not leave the house for days. Often the little 

So a year passed, a long, terrible year, the } boy cried for food, and she had not enough to 
remembrance of which would have cast a shadow } satisfy him, but still she did not wholly despair, 
over a whole after-life of happiness, and once } she must bear up for the sake of those children. 
more winter was at hand. $ Late in December the rent fell due, and the land- 

Margaret had taken refuge in a small village $ lord was punctual to the moment. 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, a spot so remote: ‘Well, Mrs. Moulton,” he said, abruptly en- 
from the highways of travel that it seemed to ; tering, ‘“‘have you got any money for me?” 
offer every security she could desire. In the: Margaret tremblingly told him of her poverty, 
outskirts of the village stood an old brown house } and’begged him to wait for a little time; at first 
rapidly going to ruin, so dilapidated and deso-}he would not consent, but at length he said 
late, that for several years no tenant for it could ; that in ten days he would come again. 
be found. The proprietor was a miserly man,; ‘That'll be the day before New-Year’s, ma’am, 
who took every advantage of Margaret’s ignor- § and if you haven’t got the cash ready, why you 
ance of business to make extortionate demands. 3 must make tracks, that’s all.” 

So in that old house she arranged her home.} Margaret scarcely remembered the menace, for 
It was a dreary place enough, and she had been > her babe was ill, and every thought was devoted 
gently bred. There were a thousand petty } to it. 
details to irk her; the furniture which she had} The days passed on, and their misery had 
been able to purchase was of the coarsest kind, S reached the climax—there was nothing left but 
and the labor of the little household was per- ; beggary or death. It was the last day of the year, 
formed by her own hands. $ and to Margaret there remained neither flour nor 

To avoid discovery she had taken, her mother’s ; wood. The little boy cried with hunger and cold, 
name, and her dress led those about her to sup- 3 and the infant slept upon her bosom moaning 
pose that she was a widow; there was no mockery i with pain even in its slumber. 
in her assumption of that garb—had she bent in ; The day wore on, and there was no hope of 
anguish over her husband’s grave, her heart} relief. Margaret sank down in her misery— 
would have been less widowed than now. terrible thoughts of suicide came over her—death 

After a short time the little boy fell ill, and 3 for her and those infants would be a blessing; 
she was kept in constant attendance upon him $ but she was still sane enough to put by the idea. 
for many days and nights. When he had re-} It was growing evening, and the fire had died 








covered, suffering and fatigue threw her into a * to a few faint embers. Margaret felt the babe 
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growing cold upon her breast, and that gave her “Oh, you would not drive me away now—you 
a little energy. She broke to pieces a wooden } ;must be human! To-morrow will be the first 
stool, and kindled a flame with it, wrapped her- ; day of the New Year—would you leave a memory 
self in a coarse cloak that still remained, and sat 3 like that to haunt you?” 
down, holding the child, while the boy crouched} «Don’t attempt that sort of thing, it’s all no 
close to her side. Suse. Up with you, I say, and be off!” 

Suddenly there was the tramp of a horse—it$ He forced her out of the chair, and pushed 
paused before the house. Margaret knew that } her toward the door with coarse imprecations. 
the moment had come. ; Margaret ceased to struggle—she uttered no 

The outer door opened, and the landlord $ 3 word, but still holding the babe to her breast, 
entered, muffled to the chin. ; and the boy still clinging to her robe, allowed 

‘Well, Mrs. Moulton, here I am you see—I } ; him to thrust her along. He pushed them out 
expect you are going to square accounts and give ; upon the steps, and the door closed clanging. 
me 4 supper into the bargain?” : She heard him nailing fast the windows and 

Margaret had not stirred from her seat; she $ doors, and in a few moments he appeared. He 
felt no dread, though the boy was crouching in fastened a placard upon the fence, and then 
fear to her side, but she was past that. $ turned toward her. 

‘«Indeed, sir,” she said, lifting her dreary gaze: : “If you are seen round these premises to-mor- 
to his face, ‘‘I have not a penny of money, nor $ < row morning, I’ll find those that’ll clear you out,” 
have I tasted food since last night.” he said; ‘‘remember, I am a man of my word!” 

‘Hey day! a fine story; and what are you: He got into his sleigh and drove off; the echo 
going to do about paying your debts?” : : died in the distance: there was no sound but 

‘Have a little mercy—for these children’s S the moan of the wind and the low wail of the 
sake do not be too hard upon me—at least let us : child. 
die here!” $ ‘The snow was falling rapidly, and cut like ice 

“Don’t talk to me! Why, you’ve got a bigger ¢ upon her bare forehead. She dragged her- 
fire than I'd think of having. Hallo! if you; 3 self along a short distance from the house, and 
ain’t burning up the furniture for fear I'll seize } sank down against a high fence. A paper was 





it! Why, you wretched, abominable woman!” } rattling in the wind—it was the announcement 
“I couldn’t see these children freeze! Oh, } of the coming sale of her furniture. 

think what your own feelings would be to hear $ : ‘‘Mamma, mamma!” pleaded the boy, “do 

your babes cry with cold and hunger, and not a} : : speak to me! I don’t mind the cold; but it 


morsel to give them!” ; seems as if you were dead.” 


“People shouldn’t have children unless they’re} “Yes, Willie, yes,” she said, faintly, ‘mamma 
able to support them. No, ma’am, out of this ¥ is here.” 
you shall go! I shouldn’t wonder if you had § “Can’t you walk, mamma’? Do try! Some- 
plenty of money—you only want to ge rid of } body’ll let us stay in their house, I know they 
paying your debts.” $ will.” 
‘Do I look like it?” she exclaimed, throw- g ‘*Tt’s of no use,’”” murmured Margaret, ‘it will 
ing back the hood of her cloak, and exposing her } soon be over—very soon!” 
pale, famine-stricken face. ‘Take all there is: She was so weak and exhausted that the cold 
in the house, but leave us the shelter of this} had taken an almost instantaneous effect upon 
roof for a few days longer.” : her; the blood in her veins seemed congealed to 
‘‘Take all there is? Of course I shall—it’s; ice: yet, in spite of all, a strange drowsiness 
mine by right; but I don’t want any of the live § which she could not overcome, stole over her. 
stock with it, so you must pack!” ‘‘Mamma! mamma!” cried the boy again. 
“Not to-night—oh, my God—not to-night! His voice of agony brought her back to her- 
Hear the wind—you would not murder us!” self. She opened her eyes and looked round. 
“Go and beg—anybody’ll let you sleep in “Yes, Willie, yes!” 
their barn—but I’ve been so cheated that you ‘*Come, mamma, do come!” 
needn’t expect any mercy from me.” She strove to rise, but fell back upon the 
‘‘Just to-night? We will go in the morning, } ground. The snow was sifting heavily upon 
but wait till then.” their garments, and each instant the wind in- 
“I won’t wait a moment! Come, you’ve got $ creased in force, till it threatened to overwhelm 
your cloak on and are ready to start—you ought § them in the gathering drifts. 
to be obliged to me for leaving you a rag to wear. Margaret’s senses began to forsake her—she 
Out with you, I say!” heard strange voices in the beating storm—her 
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pain began to be less felt—the cries of her in- He clasped her in his arms and his kisses on 
fant were scarcely heard. 3 her cold lips brought consciousness back. 
‘“‘Mamma!” said the boy again, and more : ‘*Arthur!” she whispered, “Arthur!” the 
faintly, ‘I’m not quite so cold—the snow will ; chilled blood rushed to her heart again, dispell- 
cover us up and we can sleep.” ing the lethargy which had stolen over her; but 
“No, no,” she groaned, ‘‘we must not sleep. } the sudden reaction was too much for her weak 
Come, Willie—come—we will go. I can walk 3 frame, and she sank insensible in his arms. 
now, indeed I can!” Mr. Hope called to the driver for aid, and they 
Again that fearful struggle—that clinging to ; bore the three back to the house. An entrance 
life that gives unnatural strength to the weakest : was speedily effected, Margaret and her children 
frame; but it was all in vain—once more she fell } laid upon the bed, while they lighted the fire, 
back, and this time she knew that it was ap-; breaking up the furniture in the most pitiless 


proaching death. way, and kindled a blaze, such as had not 
After that there were but few words spoken— } warmed the old hearthstone for years. 
they were beyond complaints. Mr. Hope ordered the man to return to the 


‘‘Mamma!” said the boy again, ‘‘I’m sleepy } nearest tavern for food and wine. Very soon 

now—very sleepy!” and this time she scarcely } the driver came back. 

comprehended the horror in his words. Before the wife recovered from that long 
There was a jingle of bells in the distance, but } swoon, the children had been quieted, and the 

Margaret did not heed, though they startled the } old kitchen wore an air almost of comfort. 

boy from his stupor. When Margaret came to herself she was in a 
‘The bells, mamma, the bells!” low chair by the fire, the little boy holding the 
A sleigh whirled swiftly in sight, coming from } child at her feet, her husband’s arms about her 

the opposite direction, and paused before the } waist, and his eyes fixed tenderly upon her face. 

house. A gentleman sprang out, and ran up the ‘‘Isn’t it a dream?” she cried, wildly; ‘tell 

steps, knocking impatiently at the door, but } me—do speak!’ 

there was only a hollow echo in response. ‘It is real, Margaret—I have found you again 
‘It’s for us!” cried the boy, trying to rise, }—in a few moments you will leave this place for- 

but his numbed limbs would scarcely support ; ever. Oh, Margaret, how could you doubt me 

him, and he could only drag himself feebly along; ; so cruelly?” 

‘*Here we are, sir, if you want us—mamma, ; Sitting in the firelight he told his tale, and 

baby, and I!” ; Margaret clung to him in mingled love and self- 
The man turned quickly at the voice, and } reproach. 

hastened toward the child, catching him up ina} ‘And you forgive me?’’ she said. 

close embrace. 3 “It was not your fault,”’ he answered, ‘nor 
“It’s papa!” he exclaimed, ‘‘it’s papa!” $ mine—we have suffered for the errors of those 
He pointed to the spot where Margaret was } who gyided our early youth—let us take warn- 

lying, and their preserver rushed toward them. 3 ing lest we likewise peril the happiness of these 
“ Margaret—wife!” cried a voice that reached $ little ones.” 

the sufferer. 3 So the warmth stole back to Margaret’s heart, 
“I am dreaming,” she muttered; ‘this is {and the light to her soul—the unwavering day 

death!” ; of perfect trust and love which could never again 
“No, no; itis real! See, Margaret, it is I— be dimmed. 

your husband!” 
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THE FAIRY RING OF HOME. 
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Ox! sigh not for the lofty halls, 
Where wealth and splendor reign; 

For statued niche, or frescoed walls, 
Or fashion’s lordly train: 

Though oft for gentle kindness sake, 
We bid those gay ones come, 

They often break, but never make 

The fairy ring of home! 


Though low the cottage walls may be, 
Thy hopes may further fly; 

And unto thine and unto thee 
The heavens may be as nigh. 

And well ’twill be, if hearts that love, 
Crowd every nook and room, 

So from such love, thou ne’er mayst rove, 
This fairy ring of home! 
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BEAUTIES AND BEAUTY. 
BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


“So the dream is ended, judge!” “‘Good,—qualify! There were but one or two 
“What dream?” of my set, and it is no boast to say I excelled 
“Yours.” $ them; so I was like a bee in a pot of honey, 
“Ah, forgive me! These perplexing cases } smothered with sweets, and, at last sated. I 
draw us, unconsciously, into habits of abstrac- 3 was but a briefless barrister all this while, poor 
tion.” ¢as well as fickle, and the thought of marriage, 
“Can you look in my eyes and declare you ; had it once entered my head, would have been 
were dreaming of a case at law?” ‘ dismissed as insane. So, at least, I said to my- 
‘Let me try. I'll suppose you a widow, with ; self now and then; you know thoughts enter eur 
eight small children, and an estate to be ad-} head sometimes, and our hearts, whose presence 
ministered. The dear departed never deluded 3 we do not acknowledge: they should be dismissed, 
you. I give it up!—I was dreaming of love.” must be, when fairly detected; but oh, they are 
“Love? A Judge of Probate—married these 3 precious! 
fifteen years?” “One day, your brother George—it was about 
“Yet not so antiquated—not unfitted yet for ; the time of his ordination and marriage—under- 
life’s delight, my cousin! Lizzie, go ask your 3 took to exercise his skill in sermonizing on my 
mother if my valise will be ready within an hour. } luckless self. His firstly, was my idle, aimless 
She may need your assistance.” life, you may be sure; his secondly, my oppor- 
As his daughter left the apartment, Judge ; tunities, capacities, all that—his words have 
Wilson looked at her thoughtfully, proved prophetic, more than I anticipated; his 
“Lizzie is growing up a fine girl—she will be 3 thirdly, was the influence of women; fourth, the 
beautiful, notwithstanding her mother. ? peace and bliss of married life; fifth, the joy of 
“Oh, Harry!—Susan is such a dear, bright, } home, and so on, to ninth and nineteenthly. I 
genial, self-forgetful soul.” laughed, contradicted, argued, and believed. I 
‘Go on forever adding epithet to epithet, and 3 had felt it all before, but not so deeply. I now 
you cannot overpraise her; yet my wife is not } went home to meditate. 
handsome—never was; that nose——” “How different things are as our moods 
‘Makes the heaviest shadow in your lot, I do { change! New and marvellous meanings attach 
believe. Will you never outgrow your boyish {themselves to familiar objects—we discern a 
devotion to beauty?” meaning where once there was only a form. I 
“We do not outgrow our tastes, cousin; we } was in Boston with the bridal party, and in leav- 
only learn to distinguish between genera and 3 ing George’s Hotel that evening, looked up at the 
species, names and things; and this brings me $ houses all alike, all bloeked together, and for 
back to my dream. Did I ever tell you how I} the first time thought of them as homes. Did 
chanced to marry Susan Gladstone?” you ever allow that fancy to run wild in some 
“‘No, I supposed in my simplicity you married } strange city, or street? Bright romances and 
her because she was willing to accept you.” mournful tragedies I wove, and the tragedies all 
“Touchy as ever on the woman question. Let { proceeded from aimless, unmated existence. 
me relate, then, how one of the high celestial-: ‘To marry either of the Milford girls was not 
half of humankind was led to smile on me.” 3 possible, I liked them all too well, should be 
“That is more modest.” 3 thinking sometimes that the wrong one accepted 
“In my youth I was in love with every pretty me. I would make a choice from among my city 
face, high and low, white and brown—every 3 friends; there was little Eudora Stanmore, a pet 
phase of prettiness attracted me—you smile— of mine in her school days—as lovely and un- 
you remember it. There were few young men worldly as a vision. Stanmore, Stanmore. I 
in our town of Milford.” ; darted into an apothecary’s, seized a directory: 
‘Few so attractive as Harry Wilson: that is, ; ‘Leonard Stanmore, house in Mt. Vernon street,’ 
so handsome, obliging, agreeable, so idle, care- : that was strange. Evudora’s father had not been 
less, altogether suited for a ladies’ man.” ; wealthy; ‘he was now,’ the clerk said, bs made 
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a large fortune in leather, lived in fine style.’ Ion me, that was plain; I could love her, oh, to 
did not care, the sweet girl was not spoilable. I ; distraction! 
found the mansion. ‘Miss Eudora,’ the ser- 3 “I went a third time, still on a cold November 
vant said, ‘was out; no, ill—indisposed.’ I did} day. A child was on the door step. She said, 
ot like his tone, he was lying, I thought; but ’ «Sister Eudora was at home, oh, yes, I could go 
vent back to my lonely room. in. She would lead me—they had such a famous 
“I called again, ‘Was it Mr. Wilson? Yes, } } boudoir, and Dora was having seven dresses cut. 
she was in. I could walk to the parlor.’ There } I needn’t wait, she knew Dora would see me, she 
is such a difference in houses. As Dr. P-—— had heard her tell her mamma as much.’ 
ebserved, the other day, there are some, into: ‘I followed, wondering how often this seven- 
which, if you lift the roof off you cannot force ; fold replenishment, of dress must occur along the 
the light, and air, and sunshine; if you crowd } future, in order to keep my beauty beautiful. 
them with people, you cannot make any two feel g *‘T had blundered in following the child—it 
near each other; if you make them resound with } was all wrong, unpardonable, but I stood at the 
voices and clang of instruments, you cannot have } boudoir door as one spell-bound; such a chaos 
mirth or music. Other houses there are, very $ of disorder, and, yes, dirt, as overspread the fine 
bare of luxuries, the inmates lead laborious lives, } 3 tapestry carpet! Two sewing-women sat among 
with cares, and losses, and sorrows falling thick : < chests and trunks pulled at all possible angles; 
upon them; yet they are free and content, glad § * and open drawers and boxes, heaps of cloth, rib- 
and thankful—the sunshine that pierces their } y bon, papers, flowers—so far I could have for- 
little window falls straight into a loving, rejoicing } given: but on a rug direetly in front of the fire, 
heart—the song of bird, or ripple of brook, amidst rubbish of which she made a part, sat 
their grateful spirits seize, and echo, and mag- § $my divine Eudora, pale and peevish, her hair 
nify, till their lives are filled, and overflow with $ braided away from her forehead in most unbe- 
harmonies. Now, the home of Eudora Stanmore ; coming fashion, and eyes red from the last night’s 
was magnificent, but it wanted the home-charm. $ dissipation. Her dress was a silk, all frilled 
There seemed a mildew in the air, the mirrors N along the skirt, but soiled, and minus one sleeve, 
did not look as if they had ever reflected happy $ while remains of the other lingered—cut off slant- 
aces, all was cold and calm as a cathedral. But $ wise at her elbow—I have a good memory. Some 
t was in the state-parlor I waited, and the chilly $ visions make a very dazzling, deep impression. 
November weather might have added to this ; Cousin, I left her there, reading a novel, and 
gloom. She appeared, the school-girl, grown a3 have never seen her since. The child, with s 
woman, a city belle, yet fascinating as ever, and : child’s quick instinct, saw that we were wrong, 
far lovelier. I did not like the elaborateness of ; and led me away whispering, ‘Don’t ever, ever 
her dress, the thin, flounced, furbelowed fabric, } tell of it, sister would be So angry, she would 
-vidently just assumed, and in which she shivered } throw a candlestick at me as she did at Nora 
as she entered the gloomy room. ‘She was glad $} when’—I hushed her, I had enough of family 
to see me,’ she said; ‘wasn’t I glad to see her so $ $ secrets. 
improved? ? her eyes said, and there was some- ‘*That love went out like a candle in my heart. 
thing fascinating in the question. She conversed } Winning Eudora, I should have won beauty at 
with a fluency and appropriateness of which I } the expense of everything beautiful in life—yes, 
had not supposed her capable, of old times and ? that love went out like a candle. I thought of 
new, of country and city life, of city pleasures, § my pleasant bachelor home, my own neat room 
theatre, opera, parties, walks, rides, drives; } with stocks of cigar-boxes, the India matting 
and when I turned to city duties, met me} half covered by the heavy rug, of the books and 
there again, with topics of philanthropy, taste, } easy chair, and the fire-place wide enough for 
science, art: even passing questions of politics § me, and the pleasant confusion of papers, tools, 
and law this young girl handled with consum- : smoking-cap, boot-jack—a hundred things on 
mate skill. which I could lay my hand at an instant’s thought. 
** But I felt that same mildew about her speech, $ I resolved to return to Milford. 
it was learnt for an occasion and retailed for dis- ‘One last call I had to make: it was on an old 
play, it had not the sweet spontaneousness of $ : friend. You smile, ay, it was on Susan Gladstone, 
er talk in other days. We did not seem open- $ N . my best wife! She had grown homely who was 
ng our minds to each other, but playing at a{ never beautiful; she had a care-worn look 
game with printed cards; yet, [ thought this {for her family were poor, and struggling to re- 
merely a defect of education, I should not wish ; ; tain a fine old mansion in the suburbs. But I 
her perfect, I could mend all in time. She smiled could not slight an old acquaintance in adver- 
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sity; and set forth for Broadhall one evening, ; Fred in his sum, to bend over poor Kate, whom. 


the coldest, dreariest yet: it had rained for three § the composition sorely puzzled, and clear away’ 


days, the roads were muddy, doors creaked, 
gates clung together, lights burnt dimly, oh, it 
was dolorous! 

“TI did not wait, nor was I led into a state- 
parlor at the Gladstones, nor did I find splendor 
and company-manners. The family were assem- 
bled in the good old sitting-room, at table, sec- 
retary, and fireside; big logs were blazing in the 
chimney, and lent their glow to the furniture, 
and curtains of red moreen, or of bright new 
chintz. Many ornaments were about the room, 
all cheap or of home manufacture: the good 
engravings on the walls were framed in paper; 
the books were on shelves of pine adorned with 
leather work, some vases were filled with green 
leaves and berries, a few flowers stood in one— 
and a fine large pot of English Ivy draperied a 
corner of the apartment with its fresh sprays of 
green; the pot I observed was a grape-jar, 
painted to imitate an Etruscan vase. 

“Mr. Gladstone, the picture of happy old age, 
sat by his fireside in a chair of his children’s 
covering, in slippers of their working; while 
Sue, at the table, was writing off long lists of 
names from his bank-books, and filling out cir- 
culars. Her mother was knitting beside her, 
Fred was studying his lesson, Fanny dressing a 
doll; Kate sat at the secretary puzzling over a 
composition, Frank was kneeling on the hearth- 
rug, composing—a kite. I can see them all now! 
Fred is a lawyer, Fan a wife, Kate an authoress, 
Frank a sea captain; but I see them all, and Sue, 
with her big nose, her dear, good face, in their 





Sher difficulty by a sensible word or two, or a 


question or two. Then she came to the fire, 
and while conversing with me cut colored papers 
for Frank, and gave most judicious advice with 
regard to the construction of his kite. 

“No, cousin, they did not impose upon Sue’s 
good-nature: it was her way to help every one, 
to make every one feel dependent on her. I’m 
not ashamed to tell you that I cannot take a 
journey, or dress, or entertain visitors, or say 
my prayers without her assistance. What should 
I do if she died?—become another man, with 
humbler endowments, less power, less enjoy- 
ment. She keeps my heart calm and my brain 
clear; it is her sweet way of asserting woman’s 
right, she works through all others, but she 
works right bravely and well. 

**My story is ended. Another lamp was kin- 
dled that evening, and all the winds of earth 
have not extinguished, nor made its light wane 
yet. I saw in vision a beautiful home, a beau- 
tiful life, and dear Sue has helped me find them 
both. I cannot think of her as unlovely, for 
wherever she goes she bears a blessed, peaceful, 
genial atmosphere: in her presence beauty is 
sure to look more beautiful, and wit to flow 
more freely, and music to sound more sweet, 
and laughter has a merrier ring, and the very 
lamps burn brighter when she comes! I was 


: dreaming of love, of home-joys, home-content. 


I tell you, cousin, these true homes are a type 
and foretaste of heaven, and beauty is but an 
outward expression of that which grows here 


midst, merry and genial and self-oblivious; sim- ; constantly, a breathing life! 


ple in manners, neat in dress, attentive, yet not? ‘The valise ready so soon? But I need not 
absorbed in her work. She remembered me at go for half an hour yet. Come, Sue, and help 
once, with the old frankness expressed her plea- } us with our metaphysics. 

sure at meeting, introduced me to her kindred,; ‘Physics instead! Who except yourself would 
made me a place by the fireside—one, thank } have thought of that cough mixture? Oh, talk 
God! I have never lost—and then without farther } of Florence Nightingale—all honor to her!—but 
apology promised to talk with me soon, when } I believe there are thousands of Florence Night- 
her work should be done, and returned to the : ingales scattered in earthly homes, unrecognized 
writing, yet found time for pleasant words in { by strangers, but blessed by their own: in many, 
every pause of conversation, found time to take } many a home-Scutari their shadow is kissed as 
up her mother’s stitches if they dropped, to help * they pass!” 





TO ILL LUCK. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Itt luck, thou most abused sprite, 
I pledge thee in red wine to-night, 
For never friend my eyes have seen 
That hath so faithful to me been. 


Go where I will I cannot dodge thee, 
Rest where I may I still must lodge thee, 
Thou lovest me so Well, good faith, 

I know we shall not part till death. 





THE OLD STONE MANSION. 
BY CHARLES J, PETERSON, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE VALLEY FARM,” ‘‘MABEL,” ‘‘KATE AYLESFORD,” 40. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
CHAPTER I. $ you take the pitcher and bring me some fresh 

“*Maraaret,” said my mother, feebly. $ water from the pump?” 

I glided to her bed-side joyfully, for she had} At any other time I would have shrunk from 
slept so long I had begun to be frightened. I} the task. I dreaded the long, dark entry of the 
kissed her, arranged the bed-clothes, and softly ; strange boarding-house, and the rude boys in 
smoothed her hair. the street. But now I rose with alacrity. 

She looked up at me with a wan smile. I re- “‘Stay, darling,” she said, as I was about to 
member that wasted, yet beautiful face as if this; go. I approached the bed-side. She took my 
had happened but yesterday. head feebly in her hands, drew my face toward 

‘Does it snow yet?” she said. her, kissed me, held me a little off, and earnestly 

I stepped to the window. The storm, which } regarded me. Her mouth began to quiver: the 
had raged all day and during most of the pre- ; tears gathered in her eyes. 
ceding night, had subsided. The sun was just} ‘Poor little lamb!” she said. Then, lifting 
setting, and the snow-banks, which had drifted, } her dimmed sight to the ceiling, she murmured, 
here and there, against the houses on the oppo- 3 «Father in heaven, protect my orphaned child!” 
site side of the street, were tinged with a deli-} It took me some time to reach the pump, for I 
cate rose-color. A few flakes, blown from the} had to break a path through the snow, no easy 
roofs, floated lazily down. The shouts of the} task for my tender feet. I was a long while, 
boys, playing snow-ball, came to the ear with a} afterward, in filling my pitcher, for the pump 
muffled sound. worked with difficulty. I saw a big, ill-looking 

“It is clear, mamma,” I answered, ‘‘and so 3 boy standing on the opposite corner, working up 
pretty. I hear sleigh-bells.” And I did not} a snow-ball vigorously in his hands and eyeing 
turn my head, but waited, child-like, to see the: me menacingly. At last the pitcher was filled, 
sleigh, for I was but six years old. and I stooped to raise it. At that moment, whiz! 

“Thank God!” she answered, with a sigh of $ came the snow-ball, as hard as ice, hitting me 
relief. ‘‘He will surely come now.” on the wrist. I fell, and the pitcher, striking 

Her tone made me look quickly around. How } the pump, was broken into pieces. 
dark and close the room appeared! The pain in my wrist was so acute, that I be- 

‘Who will come, mamma?” I asked. lieved it was broken. But rage and indignation 

She did not answer. She did not even raise 3 was, nevertheless, my first impulse. ‘Oh! if I 
her eyes. She saw something on the bed-quilt $ was a man,” I said to myself, as I struggled up, 
apparently, which she tried vainly to pick off. half smothered with snow. I heard a jeering 

‘‘Mamma!” I said, taking her hand, with a} laugh. But catching sight of the broken pitcher, 
feeling of vague alarm. I remembered it was the only one we had; I 

She looked at me like oneinadream. Slowly; thought of my mother’s thirst; and at that 
her wandering faculties seemed to come back. 3 thought I burst into tears. 

‘You are cold,” she said. $  ‘*Boo—hoo—hoo,” mocked the boy, flinging 

I was both cold and hungry. I had eaten $ another snow-ball, which hit me on the cheek. 
nothing all day, nor had there been any fire. I 3 He stopped suddenly. I heard a heavy blow. 
gave one quick glance toward the dead ashes in 3 I looked toward him. He was struggling up out 
the stove, to see if they were visible from her 3 of a snow-drift, while another lad, about the 
pillow; and finding they were not, answered, } same size, but of a very different aspect, was 
evasively, with the forethought which care and } standing over him, rolling up his sleeves, as 
sorrow had already taught me, boys do when about to fight. The mute chal- 

“I feel cold to you, because you have a fever.” } lenge, however, was not accepted. The bully 

“Yes! I must have had fever all day, to have 3 got up, spluttering and cursing; but one look at 
slept as I did. Iam very thirsty now. Won’t{ his antagonist was sufficient; he burst into a 
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howl, as if he was nearly killed, and ran off 
homeward. 

The lad, who had thus interfered in my behalf, 
gazed after him contemptuously, for an instant, 
and then crossed over to where I stood. He was 
dressed neatly, even elegantly, and had an easy, 
self-possessed manner, very different from that 
of the boys of the poor suburb where we lived. 
Two great, dark eyes, eloquent with sympathy, 
looked down on me as he took my hand, and 
asked if I was hurt. I stammered something 
about my wrist being broken. He said, ‘Oh! I 
guess not,” cheerfully. There was such manli- 
ness and courage in his carriage and looks, that 
I felt reassured immediately. 

All at once, however, I remembered the broken 
pitcher, and began to cry again. He seemed 
puzzled for a moment, but then brightened up. 

“Ah! I see,” was all he said. ‘Wait a 
minute,” and before I knew what he meant, he 
darted into a shop near by, reappeared imme- 
diately with a new pitcher, filled it with two or 
three quick strokes at the pump, took my hand, 
and bade me cheerily show him the way home. 
It was all done in less time than I have taken to 
narrate it. Before I recovered from my bewil- 
derment, he had touched his cap and disap- 
peared; and I was standing alone, in the cold, 
narrow, dark hall. 

It was only fora moment. Remembering my 
mother, I hurried up stairs, reaching our room 
door out of breath. 

I had expected to hear my mother ask me the 
cause of my delay. But she did not. I crossed 
to the foot of the bed, and poured out a glass of 
water: yet still she was silent. She did not even 
look toward me. Though it was now quite dark 
in the chamber, I could see her white face. it 
seemed so ghastly, a sudden terror seized me. 
I dared not speak, nor advance, but stood, with 
the tumbler-shaking in my hand and the water 
spilling out. Still that same fixed, strange look! 
My terror, at last, became too great for silence. 

“Mother!” I said; but below my breath. 

No answer. The white face, still turned up- 
ward, remained immovable as ever. 

“Mother!” I shrieked, rushing to her side. 

Still not an eyelid moved. She would never 
hear me again in this world. I realized that she 
was dead, though I now beheld death for the 
first time. I threw myself on the body, wildly 
calling on her to wake up, kissing her, imploring 
her not to die, frantically uttering shriek on 
shriek, till I lost all consciousness. 

The next few days are almost a blank in my 
recollection. Looking back at this distance of 
time, they seem enveloped in a sort of haze. An 


} unutterable sorrow is almost all that I can re- 
Seall. Yet I remember, in a dreamy way, waking 
up to find our fellow lodgers gathered around 
me; I remember being torn from my mother, 
and sleeping with a stranger, who nevertheless 
was very kind to me; I remember, afterward, 
the next day, I suppose, a big, red-faced, im- 
portant personage, with huge gold seals that 
impressed me with a high idea of his import- 
ance, chucking me under the chin, saying he 
had come to take me away, now that my mother 
was dead, and telling me, when I began to cry 
at this, that I ‘‘mustn’t mind it, it was better 
for her, poor thing, and for me.” I recollect, 
also, the darkened room where the coffin lay; 
the whispered conversations; the awe on every 
countenance; and the being lifted to take a last 
look on that dear face, which now I could hardly 
recognize, it was so cold and white. I have a 
faint memory, too, that I shrieked, clung to the 
coffin, and said I would not leave my mamma; 
and that afterward, I sobbed myself to sleep, 
crying, ‘‘Mamma, mamma, do come back to me, 
dear mamma.” 

Then follows the recollection of a long jour- 
ney, in which the pompous gentleman accom- 
panied me. At last, one day, we alighted at the 
door of a splendid mansion, in a great city, a 
city even larger than the one where I had live 
before. A blaze of lights almost blinded me, a 
we entered the hall. When I recovered from my 
bewilderment, a richly dressed lady, holding a 
little girl by the hand, stood before me; and she 
and my traveling companion were looking at me 
and talking of me. 

“That is your aunt, Margaret,” I heard the 
gentleman say, ‘‘and-this is your cousin, Geor- 
giana. She’s a poor, sickly-looking thing, isn’t 
she?” he added, turning to his wife. 

Neither the lady, nor the little girl, offered to 
kiss me. The latter held by her mother’s gown, 
and when I would have approached, drew back 
as if either frightened or disgusted. My pride, 
for even then I had pride, was up in a moment. 
The coldness of my aunt, the aversion of my 
cousin, and the contempt of my uncle sunk into 
my heart, and embittered my life, not only for 
that evening, but for years afterward. God help 
your little ones, mother, if ever they become 
orphans! 
$ That night I was put to bed in a lonely, cheer- 
less room, hastily made ready for me, away up 
Sat the top of the house. In my ascent to it, I 
$ passed the large, luxurious chamber, which my 
Saunt and uncle occupied, and where my cotsin 
slept in a pretty little crib by their bed-side. An 
Y errand called the maid, who had me in charge, 
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into this apartment for a moment. The soft 
velvet carpet, the crimson curtains, the wood fire 
blazing on the hearth, gave it such a warm, 
home-like air, that the bare, cold floor of my 
room and the curtainless bed, seemed to me 
more cheerless even than they were; and the 
tears fell as I undressed. 

‘*What a funny child it is,” I heard one of the 
maids say to another, with a laugh, for a second 
servant had joined us, no doubt from curiosity. 
**She puts her stockings into her shoes, and each 
shoe in its place, under the chair, just like a 
little old maid.” 

‘“‘She’s had to look out for herself, that’s 
plain,” said the other, ‘‘and isn’t like Miss 
Georgy down stairs.” 

“IT wonder what beggar’s brat it is?” 

‘‘Hush!” said the other. ‘‘She isn’t just that. 
I’ve heard all about it, and will tell you, by-and- 
bye.” 

My heart was full. It was as much as I could 
do to keep down the choking sobs. When I had 
undressed, I was tempted, for a moment, to get 
into bed, without first kneeling down, as my 
mother had taught me, to say my prayers, for I 
felt, instinctively, that the maids would laugh at 
me. But after a short struggle, I slipped down 
at the side of the bed and began. One of the 
servants began to titter. This disturbed me so 
that I forgot what I had to say. I could only 
remember one sentence of my old prayer, and 
that was no longer applicable: *‘God bless 
mamma and make her well;” and at this, my 
little remaining composure gave way, I burst 
into audible sobbing, and in that state was 
lifted into bed by the less giddy of the two 
maids. Here I buried my head in the covers 
and wept myself to sleep. 

Such was my first night in my uncle’s house. 
Such was the beginning of my real orphanage, 
for, while my mother lived, though I was father- 
less, and often cold and hungry, I had some one 
who I knew loved me. 





CHAPTER II. 


I Look back on the years spent in my uncle’s 
house and wonder how I survived them. I was 
made to feel, in every way, that I was an alien 
and incumbrance there. My uncle, perhaps, 
was less blamable than any of the others; was, 
indeed, ignorant of many of the indignities put 
upon me; but even he never loved me. His wife 
disliked and tyrannized over me, for she was one 
of those natures who was jealous by organiza- 
tion; and she hated everybody who came into 
competition, in any way, with Georgiana. As 
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for my cousin, though she had some good quali- 
ties, she was spoiled by indulgence; and was the 
tool of her mother. There was not an hour 
in the day that I was not made to feel that ] 
was a dependent. The servants, like most of 
their class, were time-servers, and insulted and 
abused me, because they saw no one loved me. 

But the world knew nothing of this. My 
aunt was too prudent to provoke public opinion 
against her. She was not ignorant of the wis 
dom of keeping up an appearance of being kind 
to her husband’s orphan niece. I was, there- 
fore, sent to the same school with Georgiana; 
and if not dressed as elegantly, still dressed 
suitably. I ate at the family table, and sat in 
the family pew. ll this, considering the treat- 
ment I received in the house, exasperated me. 
I heard my aunt praised for her generosity, 
when I knew it was a falsehood. My temper 
became soured; I was regarded as sullen; | 
thought everybody disliked me. I shunned the 
companionship even of girls of my own age. | 
became indifferent to dress, because everybody 
praised Georgiana and nobody praised me; and 
went by the name of sloven. I recall the weary, 
weary days at school, where I heard other girls 
talking of their happy homes, when I had none. 
I even see, sometimes, in fancy, a tall, thin, 
awkward, sandy-haired child, whose fingers were 
always soiled with ink, and whose hair was often 
unbrushed, the jest of half her classmates and 
the pity of the rest: and I look back on that 
child, oh! with what inexpressible pity; for I 
think of myself, in those long and dreary years, 
as of another person entirely. 

I was naturally high-spirited. But I came at 
last to bearing everything, not meekly indeed, 
but in silence. The worm did not even turn on the 
heel that crushed it. Yes! sometimes it did. | 
remember once, that Georgiana had just received 
a beautiful wax doll, a miracle of mechanism as 
it seemed to me then; and I ventured to take it 
up, one day, when she was out of the room 
How bitterly I thought that no one had ever 
given me anything a tithe so beautiful! I was 
still gazing in wonder on the doll, as I held it in 
my arms, when my cousin came back. She flew 
at me in a rage, snatched the doll away, slapped 
me on the face, and then, though I had not dared 
to strike her back, burst into a passion of screams, 
which brought my aunt, the nursery-maid, the 
house-maid and the footman, all rushing into 
the room together. Without stopping to inquire 
about the facts, my aunt seized me, shook me till 
I was breathless, and threw me toward the maid, 
whom she directed to put me to bed supperless, 
which was accordingly done, the maid telling me, 
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all the while she was undressing me, what a} 
wicked child I was. I brooded over this injustice 
in silence, but when I saw Georgiana alone, $ 
the next day, I could contain myself no longer. N 
For once I rose in rebellion. I called her by} : 
every spiteful epithet I could think of, and at; 
last began to beat her. ‘Oh! if I could only § 
tear off your long ringlets, which your mother ; 
and you are so proud of,” I said; “if I could 
only make your face ugly forever.” For this, ; 
of course, I was punished, and more severely 

than before 

Another time, Georgiana was jeering me about } 
my poverty, and boasting of her father’s riches, 
and of what a great heiress she would be. I had, 
somehow, picked up certain items in our mutual 
family history, and I retorted, 

“Poor as I am,” I said, ‘‘my father, at least, 
was a clergyman; and yours,” he was a large 
provision merchant, ‘‘is only a miserable pork- 
dealer.” 

“T’ll tell pa that!” she cried, angrily. 
tell him you call him names!” 

“Do,” said I, ‘‘and say, that, while his grand- 3 
father ran away with the tories, my mother’s 
grandfather was at Bunker Hill.” 

She was white with rage, for we were both, by : 
this time, old enough to understand our endl 
try’s history, and unfortunately my taunt was } 
but too true. : 

“And you may say,” I continued, pursuing § 
my triamph, ‘‘that while your grandfather made $ 
a fortune by smuggling tea, mine was one of 


“Til 





‘Yes, ma’am,” I replied. 

She looked at me doubtfully, for a moment, 
and then began to praise the composition, when 
§ Georgiana rose from her seat and interrupted 
Sher, 

‘*Please, ma’am,” said my cousin, ‘‘ Margaret 
didn’t write it. I saw her copy it out of some 
big book in father’s library.” 

I was struck dumb with amazement. I knew 
that Georgiana was not always truthful, but, as 
yet, I had only heard her tell falsehoods to escape 
blame. The deliberate malice of this assertion, 
and its unblushing coolness, literally confounded 
me. I stared at her with an amazement, that 
was mistaken for the consciousness of guilt. 
The teacher’s face grew dark. 

‘Margaret Gray,” she said, severely, ‘I knew 
you were sullen, slovenly, and sometimes dis- 
obedient; but I did not think you would tella 
deliberate lic.” She paused an instant, for I 
turned white with rage. ‘Yes! I use plain 
words,” she went on, ‘‘for, to pretend another’s 
work is your own, is the wickedest of lies, 
You will stay in for an hour, after the school is 
dismissed, and wear, all the week, while in 
school, a white paper pinned on your back, with 


’ the word ‘liar’ printed on it.” 


I made no reply. I tried, at first, to speak; 
but could not; I choked. If, at that moment, I 
could have got at my cousin, with a deadly in- 
strument, I believe I would have killed her. 

I was, ever after, a marked girl, in that 
school. I avoided my classmates, in conse- 
Before this, I had 


those who boarded the ships in Boston harbor g quence, more than ever. 
and threw the tea overboard.” $ taken some pride in composition; but now I wrote 

She could not forgive me for this, and not § carelessly on purpose. Often, when I detected 
long after, an opportunity for revenge presented § ; Georgiana copying her essays, which had always 
itself. N S been her habit, I was tempted to betray her; but 

It was the custom, at the school which we at- : I resisted. ‘‘No,” I said, “I will not be so 
tended together, to devote one afternoon, each ; mean.” At last, I grew so unhappy at school, 
week, to criticising what were called compo- 3} and so defiant and indifferent, that I was dis- 
sitions. Every scholar was expected to write an 3 missed as an example. My aunt, at first, re- 
essay the night before, which the teacher, after ; fused to send me to another: she said it was 
dinner, criticised in presence of the whole class. } wasting money, and that I might ‘‘reap as I had 
On one oecasion, the theme assigned us was ‘A 3 : sown;” for she was fond of quoting Scripture. 
Mother’s Love.” I recall, even at this day, the § } My uncle humphed, twirled his watch-keys, and 
feelings under which I wrote. Often as the } looked at Georgiana with an expression that 
image of my mother had been present to me, said, “Thank heaven our child is different.” 
never before had it come up so vividly. It was : : But after awhile, another school'was found for 


in an agony of emotion, if I may say so, that the § 
words flowed from my pen. When the essay was 
finished, I remember, I was*@till so excited, that 
I clasped my hands, and sobbed, ‘‘Oh! mother, 
dear mother, come and take me away!” 

When the class had assembled, the teacher, 


addressing me, said, 





‘Did you write this yourself, Margaret Gray ?”’ 


me, where I finished my education. It pains 
me, even yet, to think of those days. Often and 
often I wished, with bitter tears, that I had never 
been born. I heard at church, and I read in my 
Bible, that there was a God, all-powerful and 
good; but sometimes I did not believe it. ‘He 
would not permit such injustice,” I said. If it 
had not been for my mother, I should have 
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become, literally, an atheist. But I still remem- 3 such was the attachment of Rosalie for me, | 
bered her early instructions, I still cherished $ had to be asked to go. 
the hope of meeting her in a better world.$ There was a great contrast, however, between 
Sometimes, in dreams, I would even see her: we the gay anil dashing heiress and myself. Geor- 
would walk by cool waters and green meadows; $ giana dressed in the height of the fashion, and, 
she would smile on me as of old; and I would be } though not beautiful, had a figure that made up 
supremely happy. stylishly: she was accordingly surrounded by 
From these dreams I would be aroused by the } admirers, and imitated and envied by her own 


harsh voice of the servant, calling me to rise; 
and I would have to get up in the dim, early 
daylight, and dress on the bare floor, in my fire- 
less room. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen I was about sixteen, an event happened, 
which gave me the first happy hours I had ever 
spent in my uncle’s house. A new daughter was 
born to the family. The babe came after such a 
long interval, and when the hope of so great a 
blessing had ceased for years, that, for a time, it 
softened and refined all. From the first, the 
child took a great fancy to me, a fancy which, I 
need not say, I returned. My heart, so long 
shut out from love, lavished all its treasures on 
this little darling. I can never think of her, 
even now, without happy tears. 


She was, in some respects, a precocious child. $ 


I remember the wonder with which I recognized 
the first gleams of intellect in her, when, one 





sex. I had, long since, grown out of my slovenly 
days, but I dressed with studious plainness, for 
I had but a scanty allowance, and as I was pas- 


$sionately fond of books, a good deal went for 


them. The thought of any one caring for me 
never suggested itself to me as possible. Gene- 
rally, I disliked gentlemen, for what had I in 
common with prosy bon vivants like my uncle, or 
silly dandies such as crowded about Georgiana? 
My manner, also, in society, was absorbed. 
Half the time I did not see the dances, nor hear 
the music. I expressed no surprise, therefore, 
when I discovered, accidentally, that the retiring 
young girl, who stole silently to her seat at the 
table, and to whom a servant, when the dessert 
came in, brought Mrs. Elliott’s child, that she 
might give it its dainty allowance of ice-cream, 
and see that it got no more, was governess, and 
ate at the first table in this capacity. I only 
smiled to myself. What did I care, I said, what 
was thought about me? 

I used to sit in an arbor, that overlooked the 


day, as I carried her in my arms, she pointed to } sea, and read by the hour; and this confirmed 
some flowers on the paper-hangings, and on my } the general impression as to my position. It 
stopping, picked out, with instinctive taste, those ; was the first time I had ever seen the ocean, an 


that were really the most beautiful. From that $ event in any one’s life. I never tired of looking 
hour I watched the rapid development of her {at the waves breaking on the beach below; at 
mind with intense pleasure. Long before she ; the white sails in the offing; at the sea-eagles 
could talk, I began to tell her little stories, which ; hovering over the surf; or at the fishermen 
I am sure she comprehended. She felt sick, and $ launching their boats. Moonlight especially had 
it was I that nursed her, day and night, till she $a charm inexpressible for me. It filled me with 
recovered. The first moment of extatic happi-$a sense of a different existence. One stormy 
ness I had known from my orphanage, was when 3 night, when the spray was blown over the lawn 
she was strong enough, she put her arms around $ to the very hotel, and when nobody but the 
my neck, kissed me, and called me ‘dear § bather ventured out, and he only to assure him- 
Maggy.” She was a demonstrative child at all $self that the bathing-houses were not being 
times. Oh! how sweet was the patter of those ; washed away, I wrapped myself in a thitk shawl, 
tiny feet, as she toddled along the entry, early on 3 and stole forth. Never shall I forget the scene, 
summer mornings, to ask to be taken into my ; as the great waves, magnified by the darkness, 
bed. : héaved up out of the gloom, and thundered, 
The humanizing influence, which little Rosalie } whitening, down, shaking the very shore. When 
brought with her, did not entirely die out. $I returned, a general sneer went round: and | 
When she was in her second summer, the family, * heard more than one whisper of ‘‘wants to be 
on her account, was ordered to the sea shore. } romantic,” ‘TI worldér Mrs. Elliott permits it.” 
Annually, ever since I had lived at my uncle’s,} One of the most assiduous admirers of Geor- 
my aunt and Georgiana had gone out of town in : giana was an Englishman, handsome, and about 
the summer: now to Newport; now to Saratoga; } thirty, and who had, in great perfection, that air 
now to Niagara; now to Lake George. But as} and manner which belongs to good society. His 
invariably I had been left at home. But now, ¢ dress was studiously unostentatious, and his sole 
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jewelry a magnificent cameo ring. He had a ¢ bathers, especially as Rosalie was to go in, with 
low, exquisitely modulated voice, which it was a 3 ; her nurse. I felt my indignation increase, while 
pleasure to listen to, irrespective of the words he : I listened to the fulsome compliments which her 
uttered. Few men had equal tact in conversation. ; admirer paid to my cousin, particularly when he 
He seemed to read character intuitively, and 3 said that she reminded him of the Lady Cle- 
talked accordingly. With Georgiana his conver- 3 mentina Villiers, with whom he had danced at 
sation was principally of the great people whom ; Almacks the preceding winter. I sat nervously 
he knew abroad. To believe him, he was intimate } knitting my purse, eager to speak my mind; and 
with Lord John Russell, then prime minister of $ at last an opportunity offered. The talk fell on 
Great Britain; knew Louis Napoleon, just elected § manner, which the gentleman pronounced an 
Prince President, intimately; had drunk Johan- ; infallible test of high breeding, ‘‘and which,” 

“nisberg at Metternich’s own table; had been in- 3 he said, with a bow, ‘‘you have in perfection, 
vited to Russia, on some secret, but important } Miss Elliott.” 
business, of Nicholas; and was possessed of the ; Georgiana blushed, simpered, and to cover her 
entree of every court in Europe. As to the aris- $ confusion, turned her fan toward me, saying, 
tocracy of England, from the Dukes of Norfolk } «‘My cousin, here, goes so far as to assert that 
and Devonshire down, he pretended to be either : one can tell, by the accent, what particular 
personally acquainted with them, or to know § nation and province a stranger belongs to.” 
from reliable hearsay, all about them. Hecer-; Her admjrer could do nothing less, at this, 
tainly had a fund of anedote and gossip, especi- than turn toward me. He had seen me, I have 
ally respecting the female members of the British $ no doubt, a score of times; but had never con- 
nobility, which, if not true, was, at least, amus- $ descended to be aware, by any visible sign, that 
ing. I used to hear him discourse, by the : I existed. Now, however, he smiled blandly, 
hour, on those themes; for they were favorite } saying, 
ones with Georgiana; and, somehow, he always; ‘“‘Ah! Miss, I fear you are acritic. But let 
happened to lounge into the parlor, about noon, 3 us put your penetration to a test. Come now: 
when everybody except my cousin and myself } in what part of England was I born?” 
was either bathing or sleeping. I soon began} There was a latent sneer under his assump- 
to suspect that he was a mere adventurer. Geor- : tion of deference and admiration; and I an- 
giana, however, did not think so. More than } swered bluntly, 
once we had a warm discussion regarding him. : ‘Indeed, sir, you are a sphinx. You don’t 

“T’ve no patience with you, Margaret,” she 3 ; talk like a cockney, for instance. And it can’t 
said, one day. ‘How could Mr. Despencer $ be said of you, as a pert Oxonian wrote back to 
know so much about the British nobility, if he} : his college, the day after he had dined at a great 
was not one of their set? Then his voice. It} London nabob’s, ‘we had all the delicacies of 
is the very ideal of a finished English gentle- 3 the season at table, except the letter h.’ Nor 
man’s.” have you the silly drawl which I’ve been told 

“His voice is well modulated, I admit,” was the upper, classes have affected till it has grown 
my reply. ‘But I miss the drawl which is said } to be a second habit. Nor the Yorkshire accent, 
to be conventional in the upper circles of Eng- for Mr. Elliott’s coachman is a Yorkshireman; 
lish society ” ’ and he doesn’t pronounce as you do. I hearda 

“Oh! it’s only the fops that have that,” ; Gloucestershire man, only the other day; and 
quickly interposed my cousin. 3 you’re not a Gloucestershire man. In fact,” said 

“Possibly. - But to go back to his knowledge 3 I, looking at him with a sudden suspicion, called 
of ‘the mobility. He has only to study Burke’s { up by this discussion, ‘‘you talk precisely like 
Peerage, of which even you have a copy.” ; any ordinary New Yorker.” 

Georgiana was quite indignant. She stillin-; To my surprise, he shot a quick look of in- 
sisted, however, that I should continue to play 3 quiry at me, and colored in embarrassment. But 
propriety for her, by being in thé drawing-room, it was only for a moment. He forced a laugh 
in the mornings, while she flirted with her ad- } ; and answered gayly, 
mirer; and as the bathing hour had arrived, and } : ‘‘Well done. You literary ladies, after all, 
everybody-was going to ihe beach, she gave a} ‘beat our sex in the delicacy of your compli- 
last look in the mirror at her becoming morning $ ’ ments. To be an educated American and an 
dress, for this conversation happened in her; educated Englishman, Miss Elliott,” he said, 
room. Then she lounged down stairs, book in } bowing to Georgiana, ‘‘is to be precisely the 
hand. : same thing.” 

I was provoked, for I wished to look at the; By one of those strange instincts, which we 
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sometimes experience, I felt, at that moments § 
that a third party was listening to this episode. ¢ 
I glanced aside, and sure enough, in a deep} 
arm-chair, half concealed by the lace curtains of } 
the window, there sat a gentleman, who, though 
apparently absorbed in a book before him, wore 
such a quiet, significant smile on his face, that 
I knew he had overheard us. I was annoyed, 
for I had a suspicion he was silently laughing 
at the warmth of my retort. Just then he rose 
from his seat, and his eyes, as he turned away, 
rested on me for an instant. I felt the blood 
rush to my brow. He evidently saw my morti- 
fication, for he looked immediately toward Geor- 
giana and her admirer; and the latter, now first 
observing him, turned white as ashes. 

Somehow, for the rest of that day, I could not 
get this stranger out of my mind. I had seen 
him only for a second; but I knew his every 
feature, and the air with which he carried him- 
self. A massive head, eagle eyes, a mouth firm 
as a martyr’s, a lofty manner, a powerful frame: 
intellect, strength and manliness; these were the 
qualities he impressed me as possessing beyond 
any other man [ had ever seen. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat night there was a ‘“‘hop.” Strange to 
say, for the first time in my life, I was fastidious $ 
about my dress. But as I had only a white$ 
muslin and blue barege, to choose from, I was $ 
not long in coming to a decision. I selected the $ 
former. My hair was dressed a la Grecque. $ 
Before going down stairs, I went into my } 
cousin’s room, to see if I could assist her. She 
was in high good-humor, having on a new and 
beautifully fitting dress; and looked at me in 
unaffected surprise. 

‘‘Why, Maggy,” she cried, ‘“‘you are really 
charming. You always dress so old-maidish, 3 
that one doesn’t know how pretty you grow. 
There, child, I declare, I’ve brought quite a 
eolor to your cheeks. Isn’t she improved, ma?” $ 

My aunt, stiff in moire antique, was drawing } 
her gloves on her fat, pudgy hands. She glanced : 
at me and replied, ; 

“Your cousin will always be odd, one: § 

s 








See how she has dressed her hair.” 
I knew, from the tone, that my aunt was dis- 
pleased; perhaps thought my coiffure preten- $ 
tious} and the pleasure of the evening was spoilt. ; 
Nobody spcac to me for a long while. I sat $ 
on a chair, in one corner, and watched the : 
matrons gossiping in groups, and their daugh- } 
ters whirling around in the waltz; all seemed 
enjoying themselves: I only was unhappy. After 


awhile, an elderly, single lady came up, whe 
lived on gossip. 

«I don’t see Miss Elliott’s English beau,” she 
said. ‘Somebody told me, too, he left this after- 
noon. Do you know anything about it?” 

I had not heard of his departure, and was sur- 
prised; for he had expected to remain several 
weeks longer. But 1 was so indignant at this 
impertinent attempt to elicit information regard- 
ing Georgiana’s affairs, that I suppressed my 
curiosity to learn what my companion knew, 
changed the conversation, and directly after 
rose and left her. 

The atmosphere, in the drawing-room, was se 
heated, that I passed out into the piazza, which 
running the whole length of the hotel, was used 
for a public promenade, especially on evenings 
It was now almost as crowded as the drawing- 
room, for a waltz had just been finished, and the 
dancers were parading, two and two, up and 
down, gayly chatting and laughing. Having 


no one to walk with, I stopped at a chair near 
Sone of the windows, so that I could look in. 
8 
s 
Ss 


I 
had scarcely taken my seat, when I saw the 
gentleman, who had overheard our conversation 
in the morning, cross the room to speak to an 
acquaintance, who was concealed behind the 
curtains of the window, outside of which I sat. 
After mutual expressions of delight and sur- 
prise, at meeting each other unexpectedly at 
this place, the latter said, 

“There are some pretty girls here, Talbot. 
Are you dancing?” * 

‘‘Dancing,” answered my silent critic of the 
morning, ‘‘isn’t much in my line; and besides I 
know nobody as yet.” 

‘Precisely my case. I ran down here, fora 
day or two, merely because it was near. Gene- 
rally I go to Newport, as you do. But I under- 
stand Gov. Bright, Senator Clare, Col. Howard, 
and others whom we know are here; and they'll 
introduce us.” 

**To tell the truth,” replied he, who had been 
called Talbot, ‘I don’t see any faces here that 
interest me, except one.” 

‘‘Who is she?” 

“Who she isI can’t say. A governess, I be- 
lieve. But what she is, you can judge for your- 
self. She is sitting yonder, in that corner. No,” 
he added, in a still lower tone, as he glanced 
across the room, ‘‘she has disappeared.” 

I was within two feghof the speaker, separated 
from him only by the Wall, and heard every word 
distinctly. My first impulse was to rise. But 
to have done this would have attracted his atten- 
tion. I was compelled, therefore, to remain, 
though my cheeks tingled. 


- 
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“She must be beautiful then,” laughed his } 
friend, “if, being only a governess, she has } 
attracted you.” N 

“Not what a fashionable woman would call} 
beautiful; but something more original,” was} 
the reply. ‘She is dressed in a simple white § 
robe, with wavy brown hair worn in ringlets } 
from the back of her head; a tall, stately girl, 
with great, luminous eyes, and a brilliant com- 
plexion: a sort of high-souled Diana stepped 
down from a pedestal.” 

I was dizzy with a strange delight. I had not 
only never heard myself called beautiful before, 
but had never supposed that I was beautiful. 

“You are enthusiastic,” replied Mr. Talbot’s 
friend, in a tone, half banter, half surprise. ‘I 
must see this paragon.” 

“She’s clever, too; clever in the English 
sense,” continued Mr. Talbot. ‘*Whom do you 
think I found here, when I arrived this morn- 
ing? That fellow you defended, when I was 


opposed to you last.” 

“Not Despencer?” 

“Yes! and passing himself off for an English- 
man. I happened to overhear him flirting with 
astylish-looking heiress, the daughter, I suspect, 
of the people who employ this governess. He 
was romancing grandly about my lord this and 


my lady that, and doing it, I assure you, in a 
way to impose on nine out of ten, when this 
young lady, who sat there quietly knitting, but 
dreadfully annoyed, as I could see, happened to 
be appealed to.” And he briefly narrated what 
I have already told. 


in the dock. He evidently thought she had heard 
about him. He caught my eye, afterward; re- 
eognized me; and has disappeared, I’ve no doubt, 
for I don’t see him here to-night. You know 
he’s a coward.” 

“Cursing you heartily,” laughed the other, 
“for having prevented his trapping an heiress.” 

“Precisely. But he’d have been found out, 
even if I hadn’t come. This Diana of mine 
would have seen through him before long. If 
she has culture, as well as intellect and beauty, 
what a woman she must be!” 

“How old is she?” 

“That’s the most curious part of all. Appa- 
rently about eighteen. Governesses, you know, 
sre generally old and ugly.” 

“How do you know she’s a governess?” 

“I heard one of ‘these old tabby-cats say to 
her daughter, a bony, sharp-nosed caricature of 
herself, ‘see what a ridiculous way that girl, the 
Elliotts’ governess, has her hair dressed in.’ The 
heiress, I believe, is a Miss Elliott.” 

Vou, XXXV.—3 





‘When she had done,” he 3 
said, ‘‘the fellow looked as crest-fallen as he did $ 


Fortunately, at this juncture, a crowd of young 
people, came gallopading down the piazza, and 
availing myself of the noise, I escaped, undetected. 

Up to that hour of my life, I had said and be- 
lieved that a woman ought to be more gratified 
by praise of her intellect than of her person. I 
now knew better. For the sweetest words I had 
ever heard were Mr. Talbot’s declaration that I 
was beautiful. A tumult of strange, but happy 
feelings possessed me; I could not remain among 
the crowd; I stole away to my favorite arbor, 
at the foot of the lawn, overlooking the sea. 
There I sat, for quite an hour, in a dreamy, de- 
licious revery, only mechanically hearing the 
surf breaking on the beach beneath me, and the 
music of the dancers fitfully rising and falling 
on the land wind. 

When I stole back to the drawing-room, I 
could not, at first, lift my eyes, and my heart 
fluttered nervously. But the one I dreaded, yet 
wished to see, was not there, nor did he reap- 
pear for the rest of the evening. 

The next morning, Georgiana was out of 
humor: I suppose at the absence of her admirer. 
I deferred telling her, therefore, as I had in- 
tended, what I had overheard about him. I 
took a long walk on the beach with Rosalie and 
her nurse, and when the bathing hour arrived, 
told my pet I would watch her from the bank, 
as I did not wish, myself, to go in, that day. I 
was leaving the hotel, for this purpose, when 
my steps were arrested, in the doorway, by the 
crowd of laughing and talking young girls and 
their admirers, who blocked it up for the mo- 
ment. All at once I observed that Mr. Talbot 
was near me. One of the young men, who had, 
I suppose, picked up an acquaintance with him, 
asked him if he was going to bathe, and on his 
replying in the negative, the other added, fami- 
liarly, 

‘‘Not used to it, eh? Ora little afraid? It’s 
rough, to-day, and will take a good bather.” 

A quiet smile of contempt was the only answer 
to this ill-bred:speech; then the crowd opened, 
and I pushed through. 

The crowd flocked after me. Ladies in wrap- 
pers; gentlemen in bathing hats; nurses carry- 
ing children in long flannel night-gowns; a 
grotesque medley; but every one in high good- 
humor. A group near me was talking of Mr. 
Talbot’s refusal. 

‘‘Afraid, that’s it,” said his interlocutor. 
‘One of your solemn prigs. Shouldn’t wonde 
if he was a parson on a ticket of leave.” 

At this coarse sally there was a laugh from 
one or two silly girls. But here another gentle 
man interposed. 
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‘*He’s not a parson, I’ll bet on that; for hg ; { @ score of voices, all in one breath. Yet at thoagh 
looked into the billiard-room, last night, when ; there were twenty men among the bathers, al] 
I was there; and I asked him to play, for all were hastening in shore, the boastful Jones 
you fellers were dancing and I was deuced hard } ; leading the terrified pack, and actually treading 
run. * : down helpless females in his way. 

‘And he played?” ; I sprang to my feet, and with a wild cry was 

“Yes! and beat me. Beat me easy. He’s } rushing to the bank, when a strong arm re 
somebody, let me tell you; for Senator Clare} strained me. It was that of Mr. Talbot. 
and the governor both came in, staid till the} At any other time his presence would have 
game was over, and then took him away with} embarrassed me, but now I thought only of 
them to talk. They wouldn’t do that with any } Rosalie. 
of us. I saw them, an hour after, sitting to-$ Oh! save her,” I cried, clasping my hands, 
gether in the shadow of the piazza. You'd} ‘‘save her!” 
better not be quite so free-and-easy with him, He seemed to comprehend everything at once. 





Jones.” Throwing off his coat, he leaped down the bank, 
“Who can he be?” cried the young ladies. } ran swiftly across the beach, denuding himself 
‘*Has any one heard his name?” of cravat and vest as he went; stopped an in- 


It is an animated and often amusing sight, } stant, on the edge of the surf, to remove his 
when fifty or a hundred persons, of all ages and } shoes: and plunged in. The next moment he 
im every variety of dress, are sporting in the } was far out among the breakers. 
surf: the young shouting with fun and excite- I watched him breathlessly. He reached the 
ment, while the old gravely go through with the 3 nurse just as she was going down for the last 
bath as if it was the most serious affair in life. ; time, caught her, and turned to come in. But at 
One cannot, at first, recognize one’s most inti-} that instant, an enormous billow swept over 
mate acquaintances. The tall, willowy belle of : them; and the whole three went under. 
the drawing-room has lost the cloud-like ampli-; Twenty voices were speaking at once. I heard 
tude of lace and muslin, which distinguished 3 : every one of them, and recognized most of the 
her the night before, and is converted into a} : speakers, though I never took my eyes from the 
walking mummy, in red and blue woolen Bloom- } breakers. The nurse was being censured by all. 
ers; an oil-skin cap on her head, no shoes to her } She had been warned, one said, not to go out so 
feet, her thin person at the mercy of the breeze. : far, but had disregarded everybody, and had 
The stately dame, lately compressed into that 3 finally got into a hole, and lost her footing, and 
‘slove of a basque,” is revealed in all her huge 3 with it her presence of mind. A current, which 
proportions, and wallows over the sand, toward $ran just outside the breakers, another added. 
the surf, in her yellow-brown bathing-dress, } had swept her, in a moment after, far beyond 
quivering all over like calves-foot jelly. Then $ ; her depth. Mr. Talbot, one of the gentlemen 
the cunning look of the babies! 3 said, was in this current now, and would never 

I had taken a book with me, and after watch- $ get out of it alive, “‘for I saw the nurse,” he 
ing the scene awhile, began to read, occasionally ; continued, ‘‘catch him about the neck as he went 
looking up to see how Rosalie enjoyed the bath. § § down. ” A by-stander suggested that if a boat 
The little thing was in high glee, and far out § could be launched, something might yet be done. 
among the breakers: where, catching sight of But a dozen voices answered that there were no 
me, she clapped her tiny hands and laughed. 1} fishermen about, and that nobody else could steer 
smiled back, and wished, for the moment, I had ; $ a boat through the surf: besides, the nearest boat 
bathed too; for the waves came rolling in quick ; : was three hundred yards off. The attempt to 
and crisp, and everybody was wild with delight. 3 save the nurse and child, another declared} had 
To shut out the temptation I turned again to my § ’ been madness from the first. It was the craven 
book. ; : Jones, that spoke, for I recognized his voice. 

Suddenly there was a startling cry. I looked} Hours seemed to elapse while these thing: 
up. The bathers were hurrying in shore: the $-were being said. But the drowning persons did 
women screaming; the men pale, but silent. 3} not reappear. The great wave, which had car- 
With an instinctive fear I searched the crowd 3 ried them under, rushed shorewards, and spent 
for Rosalie and her nurse. They were not to} itself at the very feet of the fugitives. Another, 
be seen. But I beheld, beyond the breakers, a} and another came racing in. Suddenly, in a 
woman’s form, sinking and struggling; I caught } trough of the sea, far out, I saw an arm dashed 
the gleam of a child’s golden hair; and I heard } upwards; it held aloft a child’s form, which I re- 
the ery, ‘‘they are drowning,” repeated by half 3 cognized as Rosalie’s; and it was followed imme- 
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diately by Mr. Talbot. His face was full of stern 
resolution; but he seemed quite exhausted; and 
he turned eagerly to note how far he was from 
the shore. 

My heart beat wild and fast. 
one go to their aid? Could he make any head- 
way? Yes! he did. He struck boldly out; he 
rode that incoming wave triumphantly; he was 
already twenty feet nearer to the beach. 

Alas! for human hope. At that moment, I saw 
three or four gigantic rollers rushing after him, 


Oh! would no 


‘ their lofty fronts towering higher and higher as 
; they approached. The foremost was close upon 
him. It paused ominously, piling itself up and 
up, away into the sky. Suddenly, a streak of 
; foam shot along its crest; a sound like thunder 
3 followed, as the tons of water descended; and 
$the brave face disappeared, and with it Rosalie. 
The succeeding waves rolled swiftly in, and 
broke over the boiling gulf; and everything 
$ swam around me. 

: (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ween June was beautiful with flowers 
My darling passed away: 

Alas! I cannot count the hours 
From that unhappy day— 

It seems to me a life-time now, 
Since these sad eyes surveyed 

The marble silence of his brow, 
Beneath death’s solemn shade. 


I kissed it, and the icy touch 
Went freezing to my heart; 

And ah! I never knew how much 
I loved him, till, apart 

From all the rest, I softly went 
And gazed upon him, dead; 

And held his little hand, and bent 
In voiceless woe, my head! 


And prayed such prayers as fathers pray, 
For solace from above— 

When He, who gave, has snatched away 
The very soul of love; 

And took one last, long, lingering look, 
That I might always trace, 

Like letters graven in a book, 
That fair and tender face. 


A year, and more, has sadly flown 
Since unto earth I gave 

His precious form, and left alone 
My treasure in the grave— 

Alone! and oh! I heard him say, 
As home I came, “My dear, 

Dear father, do not go away, 

P And leave your Harry here!” 


“My son! my son! I leave you not 
Alone,” my heart replied, 

“Yours is a happy, happy lot, 
Thus early to have died; 

You are not here, my gentle love— 
Not here, in this cold sod, 

But borne on pinions like a dove, 
Dwell with our Father, God.” 
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“Our Father,”—this he strove to say, 
That long and and wretched night, 
When in my arms he, dying, lay; 
And when the morning light 
Shone dimly on his fading eyes, 
That oft repeated word 
Would to his pallid lips arise, 
And “father,” still I heard. 


And now that voice I sometimes hear 
When I am all alone, 

And sometimes on my dreaming ear 
Sounds its familiar tone; 

And sometimes his beloved smile 
Dawns sweetly through the gloom, 

And I expect to hear the while 
His footsteps through the room. 


But he is vanished—nothing can 
His darling self restore— 

To me, a sad, heart-broken man, 
He will return no more; 

Yet, I shall go to him, and stand 
With him in light above, 

For God will lend my Harry’s hand 
To lead me to His love! 
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BY HATTIE H. CHILD. 





Mystic and beautiful the tender light 
Yet lingering in that soft and beaming eye; 
Over us both the free and open sky 
‘Waves her broad wings to usher in the night. 
Now, down the mountain side does yonder stream 
Break, in its waterfalls, each rising gleam, 
Eager to multiply the moonbeams bright. 


*Tis fair, tis holy; but yon risen star 
Rules the hushed air, as if with conscious might; 
Oh! let it witness what we dearly plight! 
That silver lamp lights happiness from far, 
Heaven looks to bless and sanctify the sight; 
Even as the stream reflects the skies above 
Does each heart mirror back its heaven of iove! 
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OR, THREE VISI 


TS TO NEWPORT. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Ir was twenty years ago, when I visited New- : 
port for the first time. As the sloop threaded 
her way among the green islands in the harbor, 
and approached the landing, I was struck with 
the air of desertion which prevailed. No ship- 
ping lay at anchor. The capacious red, or un- 
painted, warehouses seemed unused. No rival 
hackmen rent the air with obtrusive clamor: no 
nimble porters strove for my trunk. Boat-buil- 
ders laid down their tools to see the rare pheno- 
menon of an arrival, and hatless children clus- 
tered round ‘‘the stranger.” 

After helping to bestow my baggage upon a 
wheelbarrow, trundled by a barefooted boy, who $ 


} stamp of conscious respectability were full of 
° interest. 

After breakfast, next morning, I sauntered 
forth again. The site of the Ocean House was 
a grain field, and the Atlantic House a potato 
: patch. I bent my steps, at last, toward the Red- 
$ wood Library. The air about it was soft with 
$ vapors from the misty Atlantic, and redolent of 
clover, elder, and honeysuckle; the air of the 
primitive Eden could not have been more ‘“deli- 
$ cate.” The only sounds that broke the stillness 
§ were the twittering of the busy swallows, and 
; the whir of the grasshoppers startled by my feet. 
3 Just then a bell of singular sweetness rang 





had volunteered to serve me as guide, I walked 3 out; and following its melodious guidance, I 
up Long Wharf. On my way, the old clock in : came to that venerable structure, Trinity Church. 
the State-House solemnly struck the hour of } It was St. Bartholomew’s Day; and the congre- 
noon; but midnight itself could not have made ; gation, three-fourths of whom were women, were 
Washington Square more silent. A sleepy horse assembling for worship. Passing through the 
was hitched to one of the cannon, that marked $ grave-yard, overgrown with tall grass, clover, 
its western limit; a permitted estray was drink- Sand hemp, I entered the open door. Soon after, 


ing from the moss-grown tub at the fountain; 
robins were flitting among the poplars in ‘the 
mall;” and nests of the oriole hung swaying ; 
from the drooping boughs of the elms. 
Reaching the then solitary public house, I was 
soon summoned to dinner, the meal being served 
at one, that being the fashionable heur when 


there was no fashion. A long afternoon thus } 


gained, I bespoke the only hack in the place, 
and spent some hours in visiting the notabilities 
of the vicinity. I entered the chamber whence 
the daring Barton hurried the astounded Pres- 
cott; and listened to the gurgling of the brook 


the reverend rector, in gown and bands, passed 
: up the middle aisle, and entered the vestry-room; 

‘ from which he almost immediately emerged again 
in the surplice, and took his place in the reading 
desk. As he turned the leaves of the big, red 
Bible and prayer-book, marking the pages for 
} the morning’s service, his mild, blue eye wan- 
dered over his little flock, as if to note the pre- 
sent and the absent. He might well do that, 
for his people were indeed his people—the days 
of shifting crowds and indistinguishable masses 
had not come. There was a baptism, and one 
of the recipients was a little girl about four years 





that then flowed in greater volume along the : old. She was exceedingly beautifui. Her large, 
ravine by which they gained the shore. I trod $ lustrous eyes contrasted strongly with the white- 
the secluded Whitehall, where dwelt the great- § ‘ness of her smooth brow, while slender curls of 
hearted Berkeley; and rested beneath the Hang- ; $ silken amber drooped over her fair neck. I did 
ing Rocks, those ‘‘permanent crags,” in whose } not wonder that her pastor smiled so benignly 
shade he wrote his ‘‘Minute Philosopher.” I upon her, nor that he held her very tenderly in 
crossed the beaches whose grey sands had so$his fatherly embrace, as she twined her tiny 
often been imprinted by the feet of Malbone and $ fingers amid his grey locks, and rested her sunny 
of Alston, now unmarked save by the sea bird. ‘head against his bosom. When the baptismal 
T stood on the brink of Purgatory. : service was over, and the Benedictus pealed from 


To me, the precincts of the town had a pe- the Berkeleyan organ, I joined in the exultant 
culiar charm. The quiet streets, the dusky : hymn; giving praise in my heart for the child 
shops, the aristocratic mansions, the English now born again, as well as for the human birth 
aspect = the inhabitants, and the deep, broad { of the holy son of Mary. When we came out, 
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the family group paused at the gate to exchange : before, and one or two returning market-wagons 
greetings with their friends; and the little Mar- $ plodded on at the same slow pace. Alighting at 
garet strayed among the graves, gathering wild $ the Bellevue House, the groups of little children 
flowers. Climbing a high tomb, she ztepped too $ 3 at play beneath the horse-chesnuts gave more 
near the edge, lost her balance, and would have } of life to the scene; and their negro nurses, with 
fallen backward upon a sharply broken foot- < their handkerchief-enveloped heads, showed them 
stone, had not I caught her. The parents and } S to be visitants from Southern homes. 
three or four others rushed simultaneously for-; Seeking the host, I inquired of the family of 
ward, but they would have been too late to save } Gilbert Devon; and received in answer the two 
their darling from injury, perhaps death. Their ‘ chilling words, ‘‘All gone.” This was modified, 
thanks were so earnest, I hastened to make my $ however, by more particular information; the 
escape; but not before the father had demanded } substance of which was that Mr. Devon and his 
my address, and given me his own in exchange. } wife were dead, and that their daughter had 
His card bore the name of Gilbert Devon. As § gone to reside elsewhere. When he added that 
we parted, little Margaret held out to me the: Mr. Devon had died insolvent, I thought of my 
flowers she had so assiduously culled, begging ; own ample fortune with a satisfaction that I had 
me to take them. I drew a daisy from the $ never felt before. Where the daughter was, my 
bouquet, and laying it in my prayer-book, told ; host could not tell; but referred me to a waiter 
her I would keep that for its name-sake. $ who had been a servant at the Devons’, until 
At twenty-one I married. Ellen —— was very } the family had broken up. The black knew 
beautiful, sang well, danced well, and seemed : only that ‘‘Miss Margaret had gone to her 
amiable in temper. She was the only child of a ; uncle’—“aunt Phyllis could tell me all about 
rich, old man, and the centre of a circle of ad-: ’ her”—‘‘aunt Phyllis was her nurse”’—‘‘aunt 
miring bachelors. Neighborhood and mutual § ; $ Phyllis was at the ’sylum.” 
acquaintances threw us often together; my rela- : Engaging the fellow as a guide, I drove over 
tives looked approvingly upon her prospects; $a green road, which led through a farm on the 
and officious familiars resolved upon a match. ; western shore, to the bank opposite Coaster’s 
To me they hinted that the fair Ellen sighed for } Harbor Island. While waiting the tardy coming 
no other; and like the plotting friends of Bene- § Sof the boatman, for whom we had signaled, a 
dict and Beatrice, they whispered her the same $ ‘ strangely attired and stalwart figure appeared 
Semenmsh entttht ng ex sroam saanesn | sonns tte dtity Godin, *’ aaiwis oat 
2 > ’ 
I believed; and flattered at being preferred to : covered his back; and a buff vest, with gilt 
older and more devoted aspirants, I soon fan-? buttons, his broad chest. Epaulets glittered on 
cied myself in love. Her father favored me, for ‘his square shoulders; a black plume waved in 
he was eager to connect with his daughter the his hat, and a long sword rattled at his side. 
heir of an educated family; having that rever-{ To the jocose and mocking salutation of my 
enee for superior knowledge so often-evinced by: § guide, he deigned no reply; but when I lifted 
those whose early lives have passed in ignorance } * my hat to him, with the deference that his mien 
and coarseness. } seemed to challenge, he raised his hand to the 
In short, I married, full of a boy’s romantic ; brim of his own in true military fashion, while 
notions of domestic bliss. But our tastes, our $ ; his eye lightened with approval of the appre- 
training, our pursuits were adverse; and to both,  ciative stranger. The transit seemed to me as 
marriage became a galling yoke. Yet we learned } though it would be interminable. The half 
to bear it quietly, and the wise world commended ; crazy ferryman rowed now this way, now that, 
our harmony. : until the soldierly John rebukingly seized the 
At length my wife was taken’away, and I was} oar, and with vigorous jerks sped us to the 
left alone. I was not a popular man, and I knew} landing. His ‘“‘much obleege” for my grateful 
it. So when thoughtful fathers began to urge } fee were his only words, and I saw him no more. 
me to family dinners, and smiling mothers Poor Phyllis was glad to have a listener to 
pressed me to fetes champetres, I grew disgusted ; ’ the story of the Devons. With the privileged 
and resigning my wife’s fortune in behalf of her $ garrulity of the old domestic, she detailed the 
needy relatives, I left the city. $ minutest particulars of the illness of her mis- 
Impelled by a vague longing, I turned toward ; tress—of the nights of watching, and the days 
Newport. As the stage approached the town, of care—of her peaceful parting at the last. In 
the old windmills by the road-side swung their ; her own way, she told of the gentle nursing of 
monster arms as they had done twelve years‘ the loving Margaret, of her assiduous devotion 
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to her bereaved father; and of the doting fond- § § valetudinarians crept upon the margin of the 
ness with which he clung to her. She dwelt on } ; sea, and stout ewinanre laid their ‘*hands upon 
her master’s sudden death, and on Margaret’s ; the ocean’s mane,” and rode him like a well- 
still submission. Loud was her lamentation : $ trained charger. Old men tottered knee-deep 
over the fallen fortunes of the orphan. It was § Sin the brine, and frightened infants screamed 
very long before I could lead her to the main } at sight of the dashing water. Emerging bathers 
object of my visit, Margaret’s present abode. } ran shivering from door to door of the long rows 
After much delay, she produced a little box that 3 of unsightly dressing huts, in the vain endeavor 
Margaret had left with her, in which were ato recall a forgotten number, Hacks and omni- 
number of envelopes, with her address to the } buses wheeled forward and backward in search 
care of William Devon, Esq., Boston, in which : of fares; and stray spaniels whiningly sniffed 
Phyllis was to enclose news of herself from time 3 for lost masters; for the dog of Ulysses would 
to time and forward. Wishing to do the affec- ; have failed to recognize the Greek hero if he 
tionate creature a service, I offered to act as her 3 had come back in a wet bathing-dress. 
amanuensis. She accepted my assistance, and: At my return, I had time to note the changes 
I filled a sheet at her dictation. It closed with wrought elsewhere also, by twenty years. On 
‘love to Master James.” Involuntarily I looked } the spot where I had once found wild flowers, 
up, and in answer to my inquiring glance, she ; withered dames figured in artificial bloom; and 
observed, ‘‘Miss Margaret is engaged to him.” ’ where the bobolink then trilled his eccentric 
Unacknowledged to myself, I had been rearing $ melody, the artistic notes of a German band 
the most unsubstantial of air-built castles, and a $ swelled through spacious halls. An hour later, 
single breath had blown it down forever. The : I mounted my horse and rode out. Far south- 
daisy of my boyhood had struck deeper root in } ward, almost to the rocky shore, the once rural 
my maturer dreams than I had known. hill swarmed with carriages and equestrians. 
Eight years passed away, with little change { Amateur jockeys tried the speed of slender- 
to me. During the first, a Boston paper an- ; limbed trotters; and groom-attended girls dis- 
nounced the marriage, at the house of William $ played their grace or awkwardness. A massive 
Devon, of James Chase and Margaret, daughter $ granite gateway, bearing symbols of death and 
of the late Gilbert Devon, all formerly of New- $ eternity, had risen to guard the entrance of the 
port. At the close of the last, one of the jour- § Jewish Cemetery. Beside it, Hay street had 
nals of the day reported the failure of the house } opened a new vista through the fields. Follow- 
ef Chase & Co., with the addition that James } ing its course for a time, I turned my horse 
Chase, the senior partner, had given up, for the $ westward, with the intention of seeing old Phyl- 
debts of the concern, an estate that had been so : lis once more. Near the asylum, I met the fan- 
devised to him as to make its retention perfectly $ tastic Haytian, from whose broken English I 
legal. I was alone in the world, with no rela- : was able to gather that she still lived. The 
tive or friend dependent upon me for support; crazy boatman’s occupation was gone, for a firm 
and I determined to place a part of my property } 3 causeway now crossed the shallow channel. 
at the disposal of Margaret’s husband. To do § 3 Phyllis remembered me, and received me with 
this delicately and successfully, required some} a hearty greeting. Eloquent as ever in praise 
knowledge of Mr. Chase’s character; and to gain ; Sof Margaret, she prated of her constant kind- 
that knowledge, I set off for Newport. 3 S ness; told how she came every year to see her, 
Delayed by fog, it was ten o’clock in the} 3 and what rare, good gifts she brought; and 
morning, when the boat stopped at the landing. } 3 drew from her chest of treasures many 8 pre- 
A crowd darkened the wharf, and the names of ; cious token of her young mistress’s loving re- 
at least half a dozen hotels were shouted by up- } ‘ membrance. I marveled inwardly that she 
roarious hackmen. Thames street was choked ; poured forth no regrets for Margaret’s recent 
by the carriages that waited at the shop doors; } misfortunes; and ventured myself to speak of 
and hurrying express wagons clattered over the } Mr. Chase’s reverses. She shook her head and 
pavement of Spring street. Driving to the ; sighed, adding, quite philosophically, that it 
Atlantic House, the sole object that I recog- } was ‘‘now all one to him.” I asked an expla- 
nized, was the unchangeable Stone Mill. ; nation, and she told me he was dead. ‘‘Dead!” 
I paused a moment only, and then drove on \ I exclaimed, and said no more; but Phyllis went 
to the beach. How changed was everything } on to tell that Mr. William had taken his sister 
from my first visit! Groups of merry youths ; home again; that Miss Margaret would have her 
and merrier maidens, in robes of every hue, ‘ resume her old place at the head of the house; 
romped and screamed amid the waves. Timid ‘and much more, of all which I comprehended 
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nothing. To this unintelligible prattle I listened ; stood among the graves. I plucked a daisy be- 
bewildered. I began to doubt my own sanity. } side the tomb where Margaret had stood, and 
But I knew that Margaret had no brother: I$ when the crowd had issued forth, returned into 
knew that William Devon was her paternal uncle. } the church with it in my hand. My seat had 
Out of patience with the senseless babble of the been near the chancel, and as I now drew near, 
woman, I began to ply her with questions. At} two ladies, who had lingered, stood looking at 
last it was all made clear. Margaret’s father $ the gilded tables of the law. In a tone full of 
and grandfather had both borne the name of : sad music, one of them observed, ‘‘I remember 
Gilbert, and her aunt as well as herself that of ? the first time I ever entered these walls. It was 
Margaret. It was the aunt who had been the } when I was brought to be baptized.” Her face 
wife of James Chase. was averted, but I felt that it was Margaret 

‘‘Whom then had Margaret married?” was} Devon. She went on to detail the incidents of 
the next inquiry. ‘‘She never married,” was}that hour; her heedlessness; her danger, and 
the answer. The lover of her girlhood had been 3 her being saved by an unknown youth; her 
faithless, and had long ceased to be regretted. ¢ giving him her flowers, and his promise to keep 

Oh, what a dullard was I, never to have}the daisy. She added playfully, ‘‘I sometimes 
conceived that two might own the name of Mar- 3 wonder if he really retained it, and if I ever 
garet Devon! Remounting my horse, I went} shall see him again. I mean to pick another 
slowly back to my lodgings, musing on what from the same spot and keep it until I find its 
might have been. fellow.” 

The next day was Sunday, and I once more She turned to go, as she spoke, and came full 
bent my steps to the church, where I had seen } upon me, standing with the daisy in my hand. 
the gentle child whose memory so clung to me. I was no longer a youth, and the child Mar- 

The building was unchanged. There were the 3} garet was now a stately woman. The grey hairs 
square pews, the high pulpit with its tasseled ; that had crept among the chesnut on my temples 
cushion, and the sounding-board swinging fear- % ought, perhaps, to have brought more wisdom 
fully above it; the fringed desks; the oak-cased } with them; but I was impelled onward. Holding 
organ, surmounted by crown and mitre; the } out to her the freshly gathered flower, I said, 
mural tablets. But what a change in the wor- 3 ‘Will you not take this? I have kept the other 
shipers! Every seat was filled, and by people $ twenty years.” Surprised, confounded, she took 
of every type. Here were the fair hair and car- ; it, and with hastily murmured thanks passed out 
nation-tinted cheek of New England; and there $ of the church. 
the dark, pale face of the sunnier South. I went home in a whirl of undefinable emotion. 

The grey-haired recigr was gone, and his} It was in vain that I called myself an old fool; 
place was filled by a comparatively youthful 3 and conjectured whether Margaret laughed at 
figure, with the brow of a Persian. His sonor- $ my sentimentality, or was indignant at my im- 
ous voice and clear enunciation were very effec- } pudence. So I went to her to learn the truth. 
tive in the liturgy, but could not drown the} Neither anger nor contempt were seen in those 
trampling of horses and rattling of carriages$deep eyes; but maidenly consciousness and 
outside, during the sermon. On coming out, a: grateful kindliness. 1 found her more beau- 
close line of vehicles stretched along Spring; tiful than even in childhood, and in every 
street; and another on Church street intersected $ womanly excellence beyond my highest imagin- 
it at right angles, unwittingly making the sign : ings. 
ef the cross with equipages and footmen. s Why lengthen out my story? I wooed, I won; 

Missing my cane, I went back for it, and to and the little Margaret has become indeed my 
avoid the throng, stepped from the walk and { pay’s EYE. 
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Come back! Come back to me again! 

As if those angry words had not been said! 

The tears of bitterness that I have shed 
Would wash away a sin of twice its stain. 
Come back! Come back to me again, 

I place my hands upon my aching head— 


I wish that I were with the dead, 
To know no more of wretchedness and pain! 
Come back! Come back to me again! 

I offer for those cruel words I said 

The free devotion of a life instead! 
How happy now! I have not plead in vain, 
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WHAT ANNE DALAND DID. 





BY KATE WARE. 





“Thou shalt find by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou shalt truly live.” 

Ayxnz Datanp sat by the window watching { round you, if you would not scorn it because it 
the sky. The light of the setting sun streamed ; is made up of little things, and there is not the 
through the crimson curtain upon her face, as} romance about it that there would be about 
she leaned her head on her hand. It was a} going to Turkey on a mission. You ought not 
sweet, thoughtful face, with its hazel eyes so ; to be contented while you are living so for your- 
calm in their clearness, its delicate mouth that} self alone. Why not do more to make your 
for all its ripe fullness was decided, and its} father and mother happy, Anne? Since you 
soft, dark hair. But its expression was more } cannot teach the heathen, why not go out into 
than thoughtful now; it was sad, and tears were ; the kitchen and teach poor Bridget to read and 
dropping on to her little, lady-like hand, that; write? You might visit the poor and sick, and 
rested on her cheek. do good in a thousand ways, if you only were 


‘*Why Anne, what a sigh!” said a cheerful 
voice, and some one behind her took her face 
between two soft hands and turned it up to look $ 
at it. 

“Is it you, cousin Mary? I didn’t know 
there was anybody here.” 





willing to practice a little self-denial.” 

Her cousin talked earnestly with her, and 
Anne sat quietly when she had ceased, her face 
still turned to the window, her eyes fixed on 
the clouds, whose sunset glory was fast passing 
away, but cousin Mary knew she was thinking 


*I just came in. Is there, Anne, room for} of what she had just said to her. 
me too on the lounge?” ; When the tea-bell had rung, and they got up 
Anne moved a little, and ‘cousin Mary’’*sat ; to go into the dining-room, Anne slipped her 
down by her. She was a sweet, genial, old: arm round her cousin’s waist and said softly, 
maid, the favorite cousin of the Daland family, $ «Tam glad you said what you did, cousin Mary, 
who always welcomed a visit from her as a sort Sand I will try to live more for others, and less 
of jubilee. S for myself.” e 
‘What troubles you, Anne?” she said, in her{ ‘I am very sorry,” said Mr. Daland, laying 
peculiarly gentle, winning way, looking straight } down the newspaper he had been reading since 
into Anne’s eyes as she spoke. $ tea, ‘but I believe I shall have to give up read- 
Her cousin tried to evade the question at first, } ing in the evenings altogether, it makes my eyes 
but finally unable to resist the charm of Mary’s 3 ache so,” and he sighed at the thought of it. 
manner, she frankly opened her heart to her. Anne looked up from the delightful volume of 
“T am not half so happy as I thought I should ; Irving she had buried herself in, hesitated a 
be, after I left school, cousin Mary. My life} moment, then resolutely shut it up and offered 
seems so aimless and useless. The little things} to read the paper to her father. It was rather 
I do every day don’t amount to anything, and I $ dull, reading all the ship news, and prices cur- 
get so tired of them! I do wish, somehow, I} rent, and debates in the legislature, but she felt 
could live differently. I don’t seem to be of any $ repaid by her father’s affectionate, ‘Thank you, 
use in the world.” : my dear,” when she finished. She was eyes to 
“Then, Anne, why don’t you begin to do $ her father every evening after that. 
something?” 3 You have already begun to do good, Anne,” 
“‘That’s the very thing, cousin Mary. I don’t 3 whispered cousin Mary to her, as she kissed her 


” 


know what to do. Sometimes I really have a 
great mind to go ‘out West’ and teach school, or } 
go away off somewhere and be a missionary and 
convert the heathen. Only,” added Anne, dole- 


and said, ‘“‘Good night.” 

Anne sat up in her room a good while that 
evening, thinking, thinking. She saw that she 
had been unhappy because she was selfish, and 


fully, ‘father would never be willing.” that while discontented because she could not 





“Ah, Anne, there is plenty for you to do at do some great, shining deed, she had overlooked ' 
home 2 that case. There is work lying all} entirely that which it lay in her power to do. 
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It was with a new sense of weakness and sin: encased in a pair of little, thick walking-boots, 
that she knelt to pray for forgiveness for the ; that would have rejoiced the heart of an Eng- 


past, and strength for the future. $ lishman, as they went tapping on the side walk 


Anne’s new enthusiasm for doing good sent § with their little heels. The warm, damp air 


her into the kitchen the very next morning. 
“Bridget,” said she, to that worthy domestic, 
who at that moment was deep in the mysteries 
of one of her delicious puddings. ‘Don’t you 
wish you knew how to read and write as well as 
cook ?” 

Bridget dropped her egg-beater in astonish- 
ment at the question. ‘You’re not making fun 
of me now, are ye, Miss Anne? Shure I'd give 
the whole of New York, just to be able to write 
a bit of a letter home to Ireland now and then.” 

So the lessons began that very day. It was 
no easy task that she had undertaken, Anne } 
soon found that out. Poor Bridget! her memory $ 
was so short, and her mind as undisciplined as 
the merest child’s, and she had such a propen- 
sity to learn everything by rote! Anne got dis- 
couraged sometimes, but she was determined to 
persevere, and she did. 


brought the color to her cheeks, and the very 


sight of such a bright, fresh, pretty face was 
enough to make one cheerful that dismal day. 
$ She met but few acquaintances, but they uncon- 
‘ sciously brightened up as they returned her cor- 
dial smile and bow. Before she got to Mr. 
Malone’s, she found a little, poor-looking boy, 
who had lost his way, and was crying bitterly. 

‘‘Here’s a chance to make somebody happy,” 
thought our young lady. She questioned him 
kindly, and found out where he lived, and re- 
: stored him to his mother, who fortunately lived 
$ on the way to Mr. Malone’s. The poor woman’s 
<name was Mrs. Hoyt. She thanked Anne over 
sand over, and urged her to come in. So Anne 
; went into the little room. Everything was neat, 
< but showed that they were very poor indeed. 
: Mrs. Hoyt, in talking with Anne, disclosed to 
$ her almost ali her trials. 








One dull, foggy, dismal day, Anne Daland } ’ Her husband had died, and left her with four 
stood at the window looking out at the dreary ; 3 little children to take care of. She took in 
prospect. The streets were muddy, and the few ¢ g ; washing for a living, but lately she could get 
people who were out looked uncomfortable, and ; :no work, and she had become entirely disheart- 
in a hurry to get home. $ened. Anne’s kind heart was touched when the 

“Isn’t it doleful, mother?” said Anne. S poor woman put her apron up to her face and 

“Why, yes, I suppose so, since you say it is! $ S cried; she tried to comfort her as well as she 
But I’ve been too busy all day to mind the ; could. 
weather much,” and Mrs. Daland bent her sweet, “Tm so sorry for you,” said she, ‘I don’t 
motherly face over her sewing again. s wonder you feel discouraged. I wish I could 

“There now, mother! I hope that isn’t in- : do something for you. Send your little boy to 
tended for a hit at me, I have done ever so much ; our house in the morning, and Fl give him a 
to-day; ‘the little busy bee’ is not to be com- $  basketful of things to carry home.” 
pared to me, and yet I’m blue, decidedly blue. : Then she remembered that one of their neigh- 
I'll tell you what it is, mother,” said she, after ; bors wanted a washer-woman. She told Mrs. 
another pause, ‘I’m going out.” $ Hoyt so, and that she had no doubt but that she 

‘‘What, in this muddy walking?” could get work there, and then the lady would 

“Tt won’t hurt me any. I’m going on an ex- : recommend her to her friends. And so followed 
ploring expedition, to see if I can’t find some-; by thanks, she went away, but she had no idea 
body to cheer up. Cousin Mary would say that } how much good she had done, or pleasure she 
is the best way to drive off the blues.” ; had given. 

Mrs. Daland thought Anne might be right, so The look of trouble left the widow’s face at 
gave her one or two commissions. One to go} the thought of having employment; Anne’s ready 
and see a sick man, Mr. Malone, and the other } sympathy had taken away the heavy feeling at 
to take a book to Mary Brackett. $ her heart, that nobody would care whether she 

“Mary is one of the best old maids that ever $ lived or died; the véry sight of her sunny face, 
was, which is saying a great deal, and she’s 3 and bright, pretty dress had pleased: the chil- 
lonely. She can’t go out much, you know, on; dren, who talked of her for days after. Poor 
account of her rheumatism,” said Mrs. Daland. Mrs. Hoyt! she actually had almost a smile on 

In a few minutes Anne set out. The bustle her face that night, as she sat up to mend a 
of getting ready had already nearly dispelled ; little, ragged jacket, remembering how Miss 
the blues. She walked briskly along, holding Daland had praised the children for ah Fic 80 
up her skirts with one hand, just disclosing a neat. 
glimpse of a white stocking, and very neat feet} Old Mr. Malone, who was a parelytie, ‘wen 
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very glad to see her He was a good, old man,, ‘Mother,’ said Anne, when she got home, 
and after Anne had sat a little while with him, : ‘you don’t know what a pleasant time I’ve had. 
proposed to her that she should read him a} TI declare I never thought of the blues once,” rhe 
chapter out of the Bible. ‘‘My woman,” said} went on, untying her bonnet, and talking in the 
he, with a look at his wife, who sat by him, ; most animated manner at the same time. “Every- 
‘“‘ain’t near so good at reading as she is at’ body was so glad to see me; and oh! I must tell 


nursing.” 

So Anne did, and while she was reading, in 
came a coarsely dressed, rough-looking man, 
whose face was all seamed with the small-pox. 
‘*He’s one of the neighbors—don’t mind him— 
he won’t have no objections,” said Mr. Malone, 
afraid she was going to stop. So she went on 
reading, and the rough-looking man listened at- 
tentively, even eagerly, to every word, and stared 
out of the window after her as long as she was 
in sight, when she went away, promising Mr. 
Malone that she would come again soon, and 
read to him. 

With a softened, loving feeling to everybody 
in her heart, Anne went with the book her 
mother had sent to Mary Brackett. The pretty, 
tasteful room, with its bright fire, and pictures, 
and canary birds at the window, looked charm- 
ing, almost fairy-like, after the one she had just 
left. 

Little, merry Miss Brackett, with her funny, 
old-fashioned ways, welcomed her cordially, and 
scolded playfully, because she had not been 
there before. 

‘«We sour old maids are pleased, after all, when 
the young girls come to see us,’’ said she. 

“You are not an old maid, Miss Brackett,” 
said Anne, making herself comfortable in one of 
Mary’s little rocking-chairs, ‘because you don’t 
keep a cat; old maids always do.’” 

‘*Bless you, child, it’s only because I can’t get 
one to suit me. I’m set on a Maltese with white 
paws, just as I am set on not marrying till I find 
somebody like Dr. Kane!” 

‘Oh! isn’t that book of his splendid?” Anne 
exclaimed, kindling with enthusiasm. 

So they talked about Dr. Kane, discussed all 
the news, and had such a chatty, sociable time, 
that before Anne knew it, it was getting late, and 
she must go. 

“‘You’re a pleasant little lady, Miss Anne 
Daland,” said Miss Brackett to her, as she stood 
at the door, about to go, “‘and I hope you'll 
come again.” 

‘*Little?” said that young lady, drawing her- 
self up indignantly, being more than a head 
taller than Mary Brackett. 

**Well, don’t look like a wrathful Juno about 
it, my dear: that style don’t suit you. I am 
much obliged to your mother for the book. Au 
revoir,” she prided herself in her French, 


$ about a Mrs. Hoyt I eame across.” And she 
3 related to her mother her ‘“‘adventure,’’ as she 
: called it. 

The impulse that had been wakened in Anne’s 
$ heart to do good, did not die away when its 
: novelty was gone. Some of her schemes for 


; usefulness failed, and some succeeded; but they 


all had a softening, beneficial effect on her char- 
acter, whether she knew it or not, and made her 
more unselfish. But there was one place where 
her efforts succeeded, and were appreciated fully, 
$as the following extract from a letter of her 
. mother’s to ‘‘cousin Mary” will show: 

‘“‘As for Anne, I really believe the dear child 
grows more lovable every day. She does a great 
deal to relieve me of care, and devotes nearly 
every evening to her father—who cannot read by 
gaslight now—reading to him, or playing and 
I 


s 
s 





; 
: singing. She is the very light of the house. 
} don’t know what we should do without her.” 
; One warm day, several months after the con- 
$ versation with which our story began, a little 
Irish girl came for Anne to go and see “Mr. 
< Brett.” 

s ‘Mr. Brett?” said Anne, reflectively, ‘‘I never 
heard the name before. There must be some 
mistake about it.” 

‘Oh! no, marm; he’s a sick man what lives in 
our house; he’s going off in a consumption, an’ 
he’s been talking ever so long if he only could 
have Miss Daland read to him, an’ nobody 
knew who you was, till yesterday, Mrs. Hoyt 
; was in, and she tells mother where youlive. An’ 
3 Mr. Brett, thin he was in a fever till I came for 
you.” 

Anne wasn’t much enlightened by the state- 
ment, and inquired where he lived. It was in 
‘‘Dyer’s court,” one of the worst and dirtiest 
places in the city. She hesitated a moment 
s about the propriety of going there, besides, it 
was so warm; but her better impulses prevailed, 
and she went with the little girl. 

It was a tall, black house, that seemed tv be 
$ swarming with occupants, at the end of a narrow, 
dark lane. The battered door was half off its 

hinges, and the steep steps were so wet and dirty 
that Anne’s forehead wrinkled with disgust as 
she trod on them. Up one pair of dark stairs 
after another till she reached the garret, where 
Sthe child left her. Such ‘a little cooped up, 
{ wretched place! And at one end of it, on a low 
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bed, covered with ragged quilts, lay a man. He } in often, and attend to his wants, for he had no 
turned his head feebly, at her entrance, and : one to take care of him. 

looked at her. His face instantly brightened. He always smiled when Anne came to see him, 
She thought she had seen the rough, coarse $ and he would say, ‘‘The Lord bless you,” when 
features, seamed with small-pox before, haggard } ; she would finish reading to him, as she always 
and changed by sickness as they were now, but § did, though sometimes she read but a few verses 
for the life of her she could not tell when. : S at a time, because he was so weak. 

“Oh!” said the man, “I’m so glad you’ve “Shure he can’t last much longer, Miss!” 
come at last. Sit down, sit down; if you were : said Mrs. Tighe to her, one afternoon, as she 
an angel I couldn’t be.gladder to see you!” $ passed the door. ‘The doctor told me so him- 

Anne looked round, then took the broken chair : self, this mornin’, an’ ain’t it verra kind in him 
by = a 4 a staasiataael ay, ‘jrscyp to come nom see him so often, and make 

“Tm glad you know me, Mr. Brett,” she said, § the poor craythur as asy as he can, till he dies; 
gently ; ‘‘ but I don’t think I recollect where I have \ considerin’ too, he knows it’s niver a bit of pay 
seen you.” g he’ll get for it?” 

“You went to see old Malone once, when I$ Anne thought it was. It was later than usual, 
was there, and you read to him out of a Bible $ ; one dull afternoon when she went, but she hur- 
such blessed words about the Lord, as how He ried along, and thought she would have time to 








told ’°em about ‘the mansions,’ and not to be} 
afraid, and how he loved ’em; I never could for- 
get them words, never; and, since I’ve been sick 
here, it seems as I’d give the world and welcome 
just to hear you read them blessed words 
again.” 

Here a terrible fit of coughing interrupted 3 
him. When it was over, Annie told him that 
she remembered his coming into Mr. Malone’s 
very well, the first time she went to read to him, 
and wished she had known of his being sick 
before. 


“Qh! Miss, I’ve thought on you day and} 


night since I’ve been lying here, and didn’t know 
where to send for you, nor nothing, only that 
your name was Daland. And there wasn’t 
nobedy that could read to me, only the doctor, 
as has been a week now to see me, and I hadn’t 
no courage to ask him, though he’s been very 
kind.” 

Anne was very much touched, and glad that $ 
she had come at once. She read to him the 
fourteenth chapter of John, and the tears came 
into her eyes, when he told her, that that chap- 
ter, which she had read to Mr. Malone that day 
he had seen her there, was the only one he had 
heard since he was a child, for he had not been 
in a church for years. 

Anne sat with him nearly an hour, talking 
with him about the Saviour, ‘‘ who will in no wise 
cast out any who come to him.” 


eagerly, never taking his eyes off her face, ana - 
when she went away, entreated her to come $ 


again. 
She went often after that, every day when it 


was possible, and did what she could to make } 


him more comfortable while he lived, and she 
promised Mrs. Tighe, who lived in the room be- 
low, that she would pay her well if she would go 


He listened ; 


; be at home before dark. She found her invalid 
je than usual, thankful for some grapes 
$ she brought him, eager to have her read to him. 
After she had read much longer than usual, he 
S said to her, “If it wouldn’t be asking too much, 
$ wouldn’t you sing to me a little? I recollect 

$ how they used to chant and sing hymns in the 
: chapel, when I'was a little boy to home, and it 
did sound beautiful.” 

“Yes, Mr. Brett, I'll sing a hymn to you, if 
you promise to shut your eyes and let me sing 
3 you to sleep.” 

‘Bless you!” said he, ‘I’ll try.” 

Anne thought a moment, then began to sing 
«Jerusalem, my happy home,” in her low voice. 
In the middle of it, she thought she heard a 
creaking on the stairs; but concluding it was 
one of Mrs. Tighe’s children, sang it all through. 
¢ Mr. Brett was not asleep, and great tears were 
? dropping through the thin fingers with which 
She had covered his face. She turned her head 
: toward the door, and there stood a young gentle- 
¢ man, with his hat in his hand, listening. She 
‘ started, and Mr. Brett looked round. 

“Oh! is that you, Dr. Morris?” said he. 
: «Come in; she,” pointing to Anne, ‘‘is the angel 
$ the Lord sent me when I was sick.” 
; Anne colored, and could not help smiling at 
¢ the odd introduction. The stranger smiled, too, 
gas he bowed quietly to her, and said to his 





8 patient, 

-+i almost thought it must be an angel, myself, 
Sat first, when I heard the singing as I came up 
I didn’t know what to make 
3 of it, I was so startled by it. You must excuse 
3 my listening to you on the stairs,”’ he said to 
I hope I have 


S stairs, Mr. Brett. 


} Anne, ‘but I could not help it. 
; not interrupted you.” 
“Oh! no,” replied Anne, ‘‘I have stayed too 
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late already,” and bidding Mr. Brett good-bye, , kept up the conversation, and his manners, 
she stepped quietly out of the room, while the $ which could not have been more entirely re- 
doctor was talking to him. N * spectful and gentlemanly. 

When she reached the foot of the stairs, and § $ As they passed under the lamp-post, she took 
opened the outside door, she looked out in dis- $ the opportunity of looking at him. He was tall 
may. It had become very dark, and, to make it ; and rather slight, but muscular as he had proved 
worse, was beginning to rain. She stood a mo- by the force with which he had struck the sailor; 
ment, peering into the darkness, and hearing $ his hair, as well as she could tell under his hat, 
rough, loud voices at the end of the lane, afraid 3 : was light and wavy; his eyes were fine, such a 
to venture out. Then a step coming down stairs § ; clear blue! so frank and ¢ruthful! a soft mous- 
startled her, and she hurried forth. She had gone $ tache almost hid his mouth, which would have 
but a few steps, when she heard some one com- 3 been too delicate if it had not been firm: the ex- 
ing up behind her: and then a thick, coarse pression of his whole face was peculiarly bright, 
voice at her side said, ‘Don’t hurry so, my } manly, and kind. 
pretty duck; wait a moment.” ‘‘He is handsome,” thought Anne, “and how 

She gave a sudden start, and turned round. ; ; much he looks like the pictures of Clive New- 
The light from a window near, fell on the leering 3 come!” 
face of a tipsy sailor at her side. At length they reached her door. She thanked 

‘*Needn’t be afraid, dear!” said he, trying to $ him warmly again and again; then lifting his 
put his arm round her waist. hat to her with a bow that would have done 

In mortal terror, she struggled to free herself } credit to a young knight, he walked away. 


from his grasp, when a sudden blow from behind 
felled him to the earth. 

“He can’t hurt you now,” said Dr. Morris, 
though his eyes were still flashing with indigna- 
tion, turning to Anne, who was white with terror, 


Who will blame the young man, that he sighed 
to himself as he walked home alone to his board- 
ing-house, thinking that poor Brett was not so 
very much to be pitied after all, with some one 
‘*What a 





like Miss Daland to go and see him? 
May I not see : clear, sweet voice she had, and how good it was 
It is too dark for you to go of her to visit that old garret!” He wished he 


‘the is too tipsy to get up again. 
you safe home? 


through here alone, you have been dreadfully § could knock that sailor down again, for daring 


frightened already.” to insult her or any woman unprotected. What 

Quivering from head to foot, she took his \ wonder was it, that as he sat in his luxurious, 
offered arm, with a sense of protection and relief $ < but lonely room that evening, he caught himself 
that was almost overwhelming after her fear. ; humming, ‘Jerusalem, my happy home!” and 

The drunken sailor, unable to rise, still lay § then said, ‘‘Nonsense!” to himself, and took re- 
there, muttering angry oaths at them. N fuge in the Medical Journal and a cigar? 

“You are trembling all over, Miss mcr oat In the future, Anne went in the morning to 
said the young man, “I’m afraid you will faint; ‘see Mr. Brett. Not so much from any fear of 
shan’t I go back to Mr. Brett’s with you, and < being frightened again, or from any aversion to 
then get a carriage?” $ seeing her gallant defender, but from a maidenly 

Anne, whose only desire was to get home as : self-respect that prevented her going there again 
soon as possible, knew that there was no car- ; at an hour when she would need his escort home. 
riage stand within a long distance, so she told } Not so the young gentleman, he took pains from 
him she never fainted, and that she would rather that time to go there in the afternoon, but of 
go home at once. $ course was always disappointed, for not another 

She was still too much excited to say much, $ < glimpse of her did he get. 
but Dr. Morris, after telling her that as soon as § ’ Poor Brett failed rapidly, and was fully con- 
the thought struck him, that she was going} scious that death was fast drawing near, but he 
home alone, he had left Mr. Brett with the in- : looked forward to it with a calm trust. It was 
tention of going all the way behind her, to see } not in vain that Anne had read to him from the 
that no one troubled her, thinking she might § $ Bible, and had told him of the Saviour who had 
not like to accept the escort of a perfect stranger ; < died for him. 
if he offered it, and was just in time to hear the} ‘Troth, Miss Daland!” said Mrs. Tighe to 
sailor speak to her the second time, turned the } her, one day, ‘‘the doctor said last night might 
conversation in another direction. By thus be the poor craythur’s last. It’s a kind heart 
diverting her attention, he did the best thing ; intirely that the doctor has, and it’s always 
possible. Anne soov breathed more freely, and cheering to the poor man to see him. When he 
could not but admire the ease with which he ‘asks him if ‘his angel’ has been to see him 
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to-day, poor Brett’s face lights up, an’ off he goes; ‘‘Perfectly, and has such an animated, bril- 
a telling the doctor of all your kindness to him, S liant face, and such expressive blue eyes, and 
till you’d think he’d never be done. An’ the} manners that are so free, and yet so gentle- 
doctor he stands and listens, and shure I’ve} manly!” The young lady was becoming very 
noticed,” said the shrewd Irish woman, with a} enthusiastic, when she suddenly exclaimed in a 
glance at Anne, whose face did not change in 3 low voice, ‘‘Oh, there he comes now!” 
the least, ‘‘that he never tells him at all he’ll be} Mrs. Ward’s handsome face brightened as 
hurting himself talking, when he’s spaking of } Walter Morris entered the room, and came to- 
you, but other times he stops him.” ward her. She reproached him playfully for 
It was but two or three days after this, that } coming so late, that she had positively given 
Anne, as she stood at the door of the garret,${him up. ‘You may imagine my despair,” said 
heard voices, and a sort of hubbub in the usually : she. 
quiet room. She started as she went in. On: ‘More easily than I can describe my own, 
the bed lay a long, white figure, covered with a; when I Saeed I could not come, as I did an 
sheet. Mrs. Tighe was washing up the floor, and { hour ago.” 
talking with one of the neighbors, who sat } A little conversation, full of raillery and fun, 
watching her. The sick man was dead. Anne’s$ passed between them, then Mrs. Ward said to 
tears fell fast as she turned back the sheet, and $ him, ‘I have private designs upon you to-night, 
looked at the thin, white face, on which rested ; Walter, I am going to introduce you to an inde- 
a holy calm that awed her. $ finite number of pretty girls, who will do their 
“He went off very soft and peaceful-like,” § § best to fascinate you, but it’s on your peril that 
said Mrs. Tighe, wiping her eyes with her apron. $ you fall a victim to any but the one I have 
“He prayed the Lord to bless you over and over: $ chosen.” 
then he looked up quick, very bright, and said § “Why, may I ask?” he said, looking gayly 
something about ‘the many mansions,’ that I 3 round the room. 
couldn’t understand, and didn’t breathe no more.” } ‘* Because she is a young friend of mine, whom 
Several months had passed away. There was;I am sure your fastidious taste ” he bowed 
a select party at Mrs. Ward’s, who was univer- 3 sedately, ‘“‘is sure to appreciate. I have been 
sally acknowledged to give the most delightful } longing for an opportunity for ever so long to 
parties in town. Her social position as well as} introduce you to each other, it’s such a clear 
her own personal charms, enabled her to draw } case of suitability. She is so entirely charming 
around her the most elegant, the most intellec- } and good! more than ordinarily cultivated, she 
tual, whatever was best in the society of the city. : is so simply earnest and natural in everything 
Her easy, cordial manners, which were too high- § she does! In short, the most lovable creature! 
bred to be other than simple and unassuming, } Prepare to be vanquished as soon as I introduce 
charmed all, and she possessed the rare quality } you.” 
as hostess of drawing out the particular gift of ‘I have once seen one,” said the young man, 
each of her guests, and making each appear to 3 quietly, “‘to whom your glowing description 
the best advantage. The brightly-lighted rooms 3 might apply: but I do not see her here.” 
were nearly filled. In front of a crimson cur- ‘‘Alas, then! If you have ever seen one whom 
tain, which threw off her figure in clear relief, } you could so wholly admire, I withdraw from the 
stood Anne Daland, as natural and unconscious } field, you are already vanquished.” 
in her airy dress of white lace, with superb scar- **T declare, Mrs. Ward,” said he, ‘“‘I was not 
let verbenas in her bosom and hair, as a few } aware that I admitted anything of the kind. To 
hours before, in her calico morning-dress, at love and to admire are not the same thing, are 
work in the kitchen, the cook having gone to} they? If they are, in what danger I stand at 
bed sick. ; this very moment,” looking at her with warm 
“Mary, I don’t believe Dr. Morris is coming ; admiration expressed in his fine eyes, as she 
after all,” said Miss Osgood, one of a group stood gracefully before him. 
standing near Anne. ‘*To waste such a look and speech as that on 
Anne had not seen him since the night when } an old married woman, Walter!” she said, in a 
he had so gallantly protected her from insult, } } deprecating tone. ‘But it’s not fair for me to 
and waited with some interest for the reply. : $ monopolize you in this way. Let me take your 
“TI should think he would come, he is such a; arm, and I will go and present you to Miss Hale 
particular friend of Mrs. Ward’s,” replied Mary j over there. She is not the one though, my 
Earle, the one addressed, ‘I’m dying for an in- $ young lady wears only natural flowers: and is 
troduction to him. Delightful, isn’t he?” } the only one here to-night who does, I think.” 
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Anne was enjoying herself extremely. A little 
while before supper she was talking brightly 
with a little group of gentlemen gathered round 
her. Dr. Morris, unconsciously standing near, 
engaged in a conversation that bored him, heard 
some one say, ‘‘That is Miss Daland. Has she 
not an interesting face?” 

He turned quickly, and for the first time 
during the evening saw Anne. Their eyes met, 
he bowed, and with a face full of pleasure, at 
once went toward her. 

‘*This is such an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Daland!” 

Anne gracefully returned his salutation, with 
perhaps a slightly heightened color in her 
cheek. 

**T am not sure, Miss Daland,” said he, ‘that 
I have a right to presume upon an introduction 
so informal as mine to you, and so long ago. 
But here comes Mrs. Ward, and she is looking 
this way. May I not ask her to introduce me 
in form, Miss Daland?” glancing back brightly 
toward her, as he went to meet Mrs. Ward and 
make his request. : 

“T am indignant, Walter,” said that lady, in 
answer to it. ‘‘You know that I meant to have 


the pleasure of introducing you to Miss Daland 
myself. Some one, I see, has forestalled me, and 


80 you maliciously ask me to do it now, to teaze 
me, I suppose, for being so dilatory. Who would 


“Do say like Bayard, Miss Daland,” he inter- 
rupted, entreatingly. 

She laughed. ‘Well then like ‘Bayard, sans 
peur et sans reproche,’ defending poor, unpro- 
tected damsels?” 

Walter was about to reply, when the door of 
the supper-room was thrown open, which diverted 
his attention. He had the pleasure of taking 
Anne out, and secretly congratulated himself on 
his good fortune, as he saw a gentleman, just 
approaching her for the same purpose; turn away 
with a disappointed air. 

He devoted himself to her all the rest of the 
evening, thereby drawing down upon her the 
envy of divers young ladies present. 

It was late when Mr. Daland came to Anne 
and told her that the carriage was waiting for 
them. She bid Dr. Morris good evening, and 
2 taking her father’s arm was turning away, when 
she remembered that he had her fan, which he 
had been using in her service. 

“Oh, Miss Daland!” he said, with a tragic 
air, as at her request he handed it to her, “I 
was in hopes you would forget it.” 

“Why?” 

‘So that I might call in a day or two, and 
return it.” 

Anne laughed at his ingenuity, and gave him 
permission to call on her, without having her fan 
: for a pretext. 





believe that so ingenuous a face could conceal ; He did call, and gradually became so frequent 
such malice? Do not let me interrupt your con- } a visitor, that it became a matter of course. Mr. 
versation with Miss Daland, I pray you,” and} Daland quietly made inquiries as to the gentle- 
with an assumed air of injured dignity, she : man’s character and prospécts, and probably 
turned away from him. $ found them unexceptionable, for he did not for- 
‘‘What splendid verbenas, Anne!” she said, } bid the continuance of the calls. For Anne’s 
‘*you always wear natural flowers I have no- 3 part, when any of her friends teased her about 
ticed,” and darting a quick look at Dr. Morris } him, she always looked indignant, and answered 
as she spoke, she left them. with a good deal of dignity, and some warmth, 
“‘Mrs. Ward has refused my request, thinking} that Dr. Morris and herself were ‘excellent 
it unnecessary. Perhaps it is just as well. She $ friends, and that was all.” 
could not have equalled the way in which our They were excellent friends, undoubtedly: he 
poor friend Brett introduced you, simply as an : lent her books to read from his library, frequently 
‘angel,’ as if you had no earthly name. How } dropped in of an eveuing, when she was playing 
strangely unfortunate I was in not meeting you } to her father, ‘“‘happening to pass by,” of course. 
there again!” At her request, he visited old Mr. Malone, whom 
Anne replied, “You would not have said unfor- } she went once a week to read to, and, by his 
tunate, if you had not forgotten the affair with the : professional skill, helped him so, that occasion- 
sailor, and the long walk in the rain afterward, ; ally he was able to walk out, which he had not 


in consequence of meeting me there.” 


$done before for more than a year. And, in 


‘Pardon me,” said he, looking at her, “but : return, he told her of a poor family whom he 


it was because I did not forget the opportunity 
~ ft gave me of defending you, or the walk with 
you, that I said ‘unfortunate.’ ” 

**Do you consider it your mission,” she an- 
swered, with a smile, ‘‘to go round like one of 
the knights ef old——” 


s 


$ from want. 


; ested themselves in them, found an employer for 


| 


had been called to see, who were really suffering 
So Mrs..Daland and Anne inter- 


the husband, who was a gardener, and clothed the 

children up so, that every Sunday they might 

have been seen, with cheerful faces, in Anpe’s 
. 
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Sunday-School class. In the bright, 1d si 
days of October, when the air is so delicious oo mre er (aes naes \doanaenane 
it seems almost a sin to stay in-doors, they took : thrill of a 1. bona  alenarede 
long walks together, and had sometimes long: at this un ; - 4 —s ri oe ~« 
and earnest conversations, but they never talked her, i calue thea dannii aneahaliniay 
ag A e ¢ anot 1er, it seemed for a moment as though her 
elite tl a a — But she had a woman’s 
° $ pride, and though the sudden rush of feeli 
alone with her sewing, by the window in their § sarhuidhrams 
wit! , and the strong effort for self- 
little sitting-room opening with gl into; Br htm 
glass doors into : paler, she answered, al i 
the parlor. Presently there was a rin : aisi ky agin po a 
g at the: out raising her eyes fi h i i 
door. Anne inclined her head a moment t i i minodhapenneuedires ‘etant 
listen to the voices in the hall. A smile fitted ; aren sotms, you-aventh-+edhinede hal Oi 
across her face, and she took up her work again : : ; ibis nepotism ty poye 

“T may come in here, Miss Anne, mayn’t 1" oer fo r wh — r° ome 
said Dr. Morris, in his clear, pleasant tone, ap : from ‘ b ire om, Mio itt wheres 

‘ ’ 7 Ap- 3 all-room, Miss Anne. It was th 
peating at the glass doors, the servant havi : ssliiin 
say Seether esate nt having : se floor of an old garret, where on a ragged 

“Certainly, I give you possession,” replied ya dogs ‘the * 2 bee vo aes cage 
Anne, in a cordial tone, rising, and ivi i seth die i ee 
Se ciae. nae t oles meen st, Se : mene di and “ cheered with the hope of heaven. 

g,$ Do you wonder that I took up the little gl 
while you may be as comfortabl v i i S endtueasnehs 
cad saree retin e and lazy as you 3 and heme it almost reverently, and have trea- 

4 8 H 9” 

There was a charming air of “comfort and “dae teal me i i 
coziness about the little room, with its bright 3 ing cri Seghr O artieaaeie 
fire in the grate, Anne’s Maltese kitten asleep i nie 

’ , " a a . , . 

front of it, and the little table drawn up +b ie ne raced eae om peed bettie 
window, with its books and work-basket, and a } } + ene te a rape 
Parian vase with geraniums in it. hatte figure ne - a ao 1 Gain Ee Gon 
eompleted the picture, and gave its chief charm inet thet apees pipe tenement 
as she sat by the table, her head bent slightly poor nooaerory aaa 
forward over her sewing, her smooth, brown fi a + Atos atc Sent 
hair, the soft color in her cheek, the lace round ioale seateld m rr rane sr eden 
her white throat, the soft folds of her blue dress “ eae teat wage A hat 
from beneath which peeped a dainty slipper. all lin a roe ee a prea, Ae 
looking so sweet and womanly. There is no F te toe h ae i 
doubt Walter Morris thought so to himself, as$ the cu ; ins fi rat ace nama iy 
ie den sceeelne A rtains from the windows, whence streams 
coe Pp g chair, and took posses- } such a cheerful light into the darkness of the 

en street, and look into the pl 

Conversation went on smoothly as usual, ft cae te ete 
time, then came an awkward bende The ihe ade aura a ceailer arena 

: r sits Walter Morris, having just laid d 
man’s eyes were fixed earnestly on her face, and § the b heres he ache 
» t k he was reading out aloud i 
Anne felt embarrassed, and be; i ait  ecitaaha aahemelien 
> gan looking for $ of silk for his you ife 
something in her work-basket. Amon ren rt coma Pane 

. g other $ was, they have been ied 
ieee ee dines tn . : ) , | married « year and a half, | 
“ ahead ss a kid glove, and took it $ who, as she winds it, is talking with animation 

“That doesn’t belong in here.” other oa wits “yg sy 

Walter took up the glove, which Saouett 

, was h i i 
looked at it a moment, then laid it on th table anaet —— re ace wrote mn oo ah 
oie . e table } I mustn’t let happiness make me selfish.” 

“T believe it’s a universal custom with gentle- Hoetoayen pen he a tg" a 
men to have all sorts of keepsakes and souvenirs $ onl ish tt > cronies 
of their lady friends. I have but one, Miss Anne thizking j on vain sur waieaiindane 
and that is a little kid glove which T found ones. have on aati Hf ee a 
{ treasure that because I 1} i ; Mh 

ove with i i 
heart, as I never thought I could i eo as pig hile wit “hae tin Maeaes 
woman, the one whom it belongs to,” and hie broth oan be a - nepinreen 4 

‘ f rother’s sudden th so much irl! Th 
voke tre i i i sehents " 

mbled with feeling He spoke with an? this afternoon to our Sunday-School, where we 
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go once a week, you know, to teach poor chil- 
dren to sew, and from there to Mrs. Morgan’s, 
whose sick child you went to see yesterday, how 
destitute they are, Walter! And then I came 
straight home, oh, no! I remember I did step 
into poor Neal’s a moment to see how he did 
since the amputation, He said so much about 
your kindness to him!” 

‘*No wonder you look tired! I will go with 
you the next time you go to Mrs. Morgan’s. I 
don’t like to have you go there alone, I’m afraid 
you'll meet with another sailor.” 

‘You mean that you are afraid I shall meet 
with another handsome young man, who will 
rescue me from the sailor, and then fall in love 
with me,” Anne answers, looking up archly 
from the snarl she is trying to pick out. 

**People don’t meet with such rare good for- 
tune as that very often,” he says, returning her 
glance, ‘‘and on the whole, I think it’s well they 





don’t, else we should have such numbers of young 
ladies going round doing good for the sake of 
being rewarded with a lover, which wouldn’t be 
a very noble motive for usefulness, eh, Anne?” 

‘*That wasn’t what waked me up to see how 
much there was for me to do in the world, and 
that because I was a young lady with no care, 
that was no reason why I should live only for 
my own enjoyment: and I am quite ashamed of 
you, Walter, for daring to insinuate that there 
is a young lady in the world who would act upon 
such a contemptible thought: I shall punish you 
for the remark by giving you another skein of 
silk to hold. Did I ever tell you that I really 
wanted once to go on a foreign mission? But 
cousin Mary showed me that since I couldn’t, I 
must go on a home mission.” 

‘What a pity you did not go on the foreign. 
Poor Feejee Islanders, what a dainty dish the 
cannibals lost!’’ 





THE OLD YEAR. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


Tuovu art gone, old year, 
Gone away: 
In the past, on thy bier 
To decay. 
Thou hast carried smiles and tears— 
Thou hast carried hopes and fears, 
With thee from the world away, 
Far away! 


Iam sadly sighing, 
All for thee! 
For the year, now dying, 
Unto me 
Brought rich blessings bright and gay, 
Taught me how to kneel and pray, 
Banished saddening thoughts away, 
‘Yes for ayo! 





Weep for the old year, 
Dying lone; 
Silently drop a tear, 
He is gone! 
Gone! with sorrows unrecorded— 
Gone! to be by angels guarded— 
Gone! from earthly things away, 
Far away! 


Winds are sadly moaning 
O’er thy grave— 
Forest trees are groaning 
As they wave— 
Tears are falling fast and thickly— 
Smiling eyes beam out as quickly, 
As a requiem for thee, 
All for thee! 





“WE SEE THE 


ROSES BLOOM.” 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Tue crimson hues on forest leaves 
Speak sadly to my heart, 

And whisper of the coming days, 
When you and I must part; 

But gazing o’er the waste of years, 
Beyond the present gloom— 

There, in a fair, elysian clime, 
We see the roses bloom. 


The summer comes—then softly wanes; 
The flowers bloom—then die; 

And change is written on each thing 
Beneath the arching sky. 


Soft music for a while may cheer 
Earth’s weary, trusting child; 

But cares soon change the soothing strain 
To dirge notes, sad and wild. 


There is a clime—it is not far, 
Where Summers never wane; 

Where flowers droop not, music sinks not 
To a wild, desponding strain. 

And looking o’er our present cares, 
Beyond a quiet tomb, 

*Tis there, ’tis there, in that bright clime, 
We seo the roses bloom! 





GILL 


BY MRS. ANN 8. 


IAN. 


STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

THERE is only one moving object that I know 
of more beautiful than a ship in full sail, and 
that is a bird upon the wing. Even the little 
sloop, that tacked in and out of the windings 
which make the Hudson so picturesque, had a 
grace of its own which rendered it the first object 
in that grand scenery. On it went, with its 
white sails spread, and its low bow ducking to 





voice had drawn his thoughts back from the long 
ago with a pang, but he answered gently and 
smiling, 

“Well, Gillian?” 

The girl had spoken in Italian, and her voice 
rendered even that sweet language more melodi- 
ous by its rich fones. Her father answered in 
English, and in that language she spoke the 
second time, 


the water, like some grand aquatic fowl playing} ‘Father, why have we come to this country? 
with the foam wreaths its own motion had created; § Is it to live here forever?” 

now in the shadow—now in the sunshine, it} ‘It is your native land, Gillian. Look abroad 
glided, with a pleasant flutter of the sails, and ; and tell me if Italy is more beautiful ?” 

the breath of a soft Indian summer sighing} ‘‘Itisstrange, gorgeous, oppressively gorgeous, 


across its deck, so quietly, that the shadows ’ father; but those grand old trees drink up all the 
through which it passed, deepened without being } warmth. 
broken, and the sunshine laughed around it as $ 
it does when the water-birds are frolicking, 


I am chilled and lonely here.” 

“It is my fault, Gillian. A daughter of 
America should not be chilled by a wind like 
this. I have done wrong to keep you away from 
monds. : home till you have forgotten your native land.” 

Two persons sat upon the deck, a man of fifty,: ‘‘Not quite, papa. I remember it a little: the 
wrapped in a traveling-cloak of foreign make, and $ spot which I recollect is not like these hills, but 
a young girl of seventeen, also muffled, in a cloth $a broken country, scattered with houses, with 
mantle, lined with fur, in which she shivered, as : one at the foot of a rugged hill, which seemed to 
you see a poor Italian greyhound under all its} be my home. I only recollect it at one time, 
pretty housings, when our winter begins to 3 and in one way. The door was open; a glow of 
threaten. ; sunset lay upon the sill, crossing softly along 

Yet the girl was tall and fair, with that beauti- {the room in which I sat playing. I remember 
ful type of loveliness which makes an American the very dress I wore. It had a pink tint, and 
woman a model all over the world: so delicate, } was protected by a little white apron, rounded 
so bright, and, alas! so evanescent is her beauty. $ at the corners, and frilled all round; in that apron 
Her air was foreign. The wonder with which } I held some flowers, a handful of green apples, 
she gazed abroad upon the hills, clothed in their } and a doll’s tea-set, huddled together.” 
gorgeous autumnal foliage, bespoke herastranger{ The girl paused, smiling: then she suddenly 
to the land; but her grey eyes, the abundance } added, with a half forced laugh, for there was 
of rich auburn hair that fell in waves from under something in her father’s eyes that made her 
her hood of blue silk, and the energy of mind that $ hesitate, 
spoke in every sweet feature was American, as «These are trivial things to remember so long, 
the gorgeous foliage upon the hill sides. ? but somehow they will always come up, clear as 

But there she sat, upon the deck, shivering in } a picture, when I think of this land. I could 
her furs, though the wind came laden with the $ almost promise to recognize the very pattern of 
breath of dying fern leaves, and to a native ; my dress, on the moment, if it were before me; 
would have seemed balmy and fragrant rather } as for the toys, nothing has ever seemed so pretty 
than cold. to me since.” 

“Papa!” ¢ «And is this all? Have you no remembrance 

The gentleman started, and looked around ; of the house, or its inmates?” asked the father, 
with a nervous sort of terror in his eyes. Her in a low voice. 

Vou. XXXV.—4 


turning the foam to pearls and the spray to dia- 
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“Of the house? Oh! yes, it was of stone;; He raised the hand which still lay upon his 
rongh, heavy stone, with wings and a porch, ; knee in saying this, wrung it with a violence she 
over which some vine'crept, and sent its branches } had never witnessed before, and arising suddenly, 
down like a curtain. In front was a great tree, } } went down to the little cabin, waving her back 
maple I should think” ; as she attempted to follow. 

“No, walnut!” Gillian looked after him, surprised and almost 

“Oh! walnut, was it? Very well, I know 3 terrified. What had she said, or done, to arouse 


that it seemed a tall tree, through which the }so much emotion? Was it wrong for a child to 
sunset shimmered like gold. Reyond that, on : inquire regarding the mother, who had died 
the right, sloping down a hill, lay an orchard, 3 almost before herremembrance? These thoughts 
from which I had stolen the green apples in my disturbed her greatly, and, joined to the loneli- 
apron.” ; ness around, left her sad. 

*¢ And this is all?” $ After a little, Mr. Bentley returned and re- 

«How can you think so, father? Would that sumed the conversation of his own accord. 
make a complete picture? No! no! In the} ‘We ure going,” he satd, ‘‘to the house which 
centre of the room stood a lady, a tall, beautiful } rests so marvelously in your memory, Gillian. 
lady, combing her hair. I think, papa, but am g It is now inhabited by your mother’s brother, a 
not quite certain, that I had torn away her comb § plain, simple farmer, who has held possession 
while she was striving to take the green apples ; ever since I went abroad.” 
from my apron; for I have a feeling that she was: ‘My mother’s brother, papa? Her own 
angry with me, and that I had conquered in } brother, and my uncle? I never knew before 
something. Was I a very wilful, naughty child, ; that we had relatives in this country. What is 
papa?” thelike? Is he married? Has he any children— 

**T am afraid you were not the only wilful one } daughters? Indeed I hope so. How strange it 
in those days, Gillian,” said the father, sadly. ; will seem to have relatives!” 

‘*But go on; this is a new revelation to me; why, : Mr. Bentley smiled gravely at this ardent out- 
child, you were but little more than two years $ ‘burst, and answered her questions one after 
old then. But the—the lady?” $ another. 

“‘She stood before the looking-glass, holding} ‘Your uncle Hart, I have just said, is an 
her hair up with one hand. It was bright and } honest, hardy, frank farmer, who has earned his 
heavy, sweeping down over her arm in waves; $ own bread with toil and energy all his life. He 
the color—yes! father, the color was like mine; : has been married, and is a widower, with one 
and I never thought of it tillnow. But the lady § g child, who keeps the house. This is all I can 
herself was tall and, and—indeed she was so like } tell you before you have an opportunity of 
myself, when I dress my hair before the glass, } judging for yourself.” 
that it must have been alla dream. Only, papa, : ‘‘And will that be soon, papa? I am getting 
did I ever wear a dress like that pink calico, with $ ; very tired of this little vessel. It seemed pic- 
a white vine running over it? And, if you ever : < turesque enough at a distance, but really it is 
knew such a lady, did she wear a dress of very $ not particularly comfortable.” 
dark crimson, sprinkled with tiny leaves of a} ‘Well, have a little patience, and your pil- 
brighter red?” ; grimage is ended. You see where the hills 

‘Yes! Gillian, yes! She wore a dress like § overtop each other at our left. No, not there, 
that. An India silk, rare in those days.” $but farther up stream. Well, between those 

‘‘And the lady herself? Was she a real, his is a valley, through which a road passes 
human being? Did I ever know her? Could } into the country. There our water travel ends, 
this picture be in reality my old home?” § and to-night we shall sleep in the old home- 

*¢You will know in a litile time, Gillian.” ; stead.” 

‘And the lady—shall I see her?” ; ‘How mournfully you speak, papa! This 

A cloud came over Mr. Bentley’s face, and he } visit home seems to give you no pleasure! And 
turned away without answering. But the young S yet you were so determined on it!” 
lady was not one to be put readily from any pur-} ‘I am far beyond the age of ardent feelings, 
pose. She drew close to his side, and resting : Gillian. Few things excite me to pleasure 
one hand on his arm, bent lovingly toward him. : now.” 

‘*Was this lady my mother?” she said, almost; ‘But pain! Oh! papa, if age takes away all 
in a whisper. ’ capacities for pleasure, and leaves the powers 

He answered, in the same low voice, “Yes! } of pain untouched, I pray God to take me early 
Gillian. The lady was your mother.” ‘from the earth,” cried the young girl, with tears 
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in her eyes; and taking her father’s hand, she; ‘‘Beyond seas,” answered Mr. Bentley, good- 
kissed it tenderly. 3 bumoredly; for the man’s curiosity awoke a 

Mr. Bentley drew his hand away, not angrily, ; thousand kindly feelings. 
but as one who shrinks from any unusual dis- ‘‘Beyond seas? Oh! yes. Travel all the way 
play of feeling. His action was not that of a ; by land or water, if I ain’t too bold?” 
cold man, but of one who shielded deep feelings; Gillian’s face sparkled. The conversation 
from a sudden assault. $ delighted her. 

“I did not say this, Gillian. All seasons of : *«By water all the way,” answered Mr. Bent- 
life have their blessings, if we only learn to use ; ley, reproving her with a glance. 
them. But see how quietly we are drawing} ‘Come in this sloop? Wall, she don’t look 
toward the hills. In a little time we shall be on} as if she’d had much of a tussle with the 
shore.” N weather, anyhow. If ye hain’t no more use for 

Gillian started up and went into the cabin, a : her, what'll ye take, ha?” 
little excited and eager to leave the vessel. New’ ‘‘She isn’t for sale, I think. But you can 
scenes were before her, and at her age novelty ; ask the captain. Now pray inform me if there 
had a vivid charm, come in what form it might. é is any chance of obtaining a conveyance, which 

An hour after Gillian. disappeared from the : will take myself and daughter some twenty 
deck, the sloop put in to her port, a little cove $ miles into the country?” 
breaking up between the mountains, that had § $ Your daughter, ha? It kinder struck me 
seemed to overtop each other at a distance, but § ‘ that the gal must be something to you. Harn- 
which now revealed a narrow valley opening $ S some as a pictur; ain’t she, though? 
back into the country, with the germ of a village 3 } Gillian laughed outright, and the countryman 
lying at its mouth and crowding close down to $ * drowned her voice in an answering laugh. 
the water. A wharf, barricaded with piles of : ‘‘Knewit the minit I sot eyes on you a stand- 
split wood ready for shipment, received the ; ing together,” he said, addressing her directly. 
sloop, which took the inhabitants by surprise, § ; ‘’Spose you calculate to ketch a beau in these 
and created no little excitement among the; s parts? Well, there ain’t the least mite of 
wood-cutters, who hung around a grocery-store : danger but you'll do it, right off the reel. Now, 
on the wharf. The arrival of a strange sloop how old might you be?” 
was something, but the two persons, who stood’ Gillian was half frightened out of her merri- 
upon the deck, were so unlike the passengers } ‘ment hy his ardent curiosity. But she an- 
usually brought to the little harbor, that they $ ‘ swered, “That he had -_ yet replied to her 
excited a generai and lively curiosity. ’ father about the carriage.” 

Before Mr. Bentley and his daughter could } “Carriage?” answered the man, sinking both 
reach the wharf, half a dozen men had boarded : hands into his jacket and ejaculating his sur- 
the sloop, while a group of children, who had prise in a broken whistle. ‘Why, I reckon 
been shying oyster-shells into the river and fish- the only carriage you'll be likely to get in these 
ing with pin-hooks from the timbers, crowded ; parts ‘Il be a Pennsylvania wagon, with two 
close, with open mouths and looks of common ’ chairs sot in behind, and a board laid across for 
wonder. Mr. Bentley inquired of a man, who} the driver; that’s the kind of carriages our gals 
approached him first, if any conveyance could ; ride in.” 
be obtained at the village for the interior; but : $ «Well, papa, I suppose that will do,” cried 
the man, true to his species, answered by another ; Gillian, delighted with the idea of a ride in the 
question: ; ; open air, and still more delighted with the pro- 

“Was the gentleman straight from New; : mise of this novel conveyance. 

York?” : But the countryman was not to be so easily 

Mr. Bentley smiléa; for the first time he felt ¢ put off. 
completely at home. This peculiarity of his { ‘‘Any more family?” he inquired, turning to 
countrymen went to his heart like a welcome. 3 Mr. Bentley. 

“Yes! he was directly from New York.” $ «J will tell you that, and give a silver dollar 

“Come from further along, though, I reckon?” : ‘ in to the bargain, if you bring me a respectable 
rejoined the countryman. ‘ conveyance to the wharf, in just twenty minutes,” 

“Yes!” ‘ said Bentley, looking at his watch. 

‘Down East, mebby ?” ‘But how much ’Il you agree to give for the 

“No! from Italy.” Steam, with a good-looking driver that your gal 

“Whar?” cried the man, in open-mouthed } won’t be ashamed to ride behind—throwing in 
perplexity; ‘‘Whar?” * horse-feed and a bite on the way ?” 
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Mr. Bentley named a sum so liberal, that the 3 stone, @ hearty voice came out of a side road, 
man forgot even curiosity in his haste to secure ; and directly a man appeared, riding on a heavy 
it. In less time than that appointed, he came; farm horse, and mounted on two plethoric flour 
dashing down to the wharf in a stout wagon, é bags, which were flung across the saddle. 
with a couple of chairs rattling inside and as ‘Hello, there. ..What’s the difficulty? Lamed 
piece of rough board answering for his own seat. { your hoss or broke a linch-pin ?”’ 

A pair of beautiful iron-grey horses, that might $ «Nothing to speak on,” answered the driver, 
have befitted a queen’s carriage, gave promise ; “One of these varmints has got a stone in his 
of a quick if not comfortable journey. 3 huff, and limps a trifle. I’m obleeZed to you 

Into this wagon the luggage which had been : all the same.” 
brought from the sloop was placed, and in a fit: The farmer rode up to the wagon, looked 
of extra politeness the countryman threw a; down at the horse, who held his hoof daintily, 
buffalo robe over the two chairs, forming a} with the edge to the ground, and then took a 
rather imposing seat, of which Mr. Bentley and 3 friendly survey of the travelers. 
his daughter took possession. ‘Strangers, I reckon¥’ he muttered. Then 

Away they drove over the hills, and along the } turning to the driver he commenced an acquaint- 
beautiful lakes, that render the basin of Rock- } ance in the usual way. 
land county scarcely less than a wild paradise. “Any news stirrin’ from where you come 
Everything was strange and new to Gillian. $ from, neighbor?” 

The forest trees, grouped in masses of red, yel- ‘Nothing to speak on.” 

low, maroon, green, and brown, all relieving and ‘Just from the river?” 

brightening each other; the broken hollows ‘*Started from the point to-day.” 

choked up with hemlocks and pines; the ferns; . ‘‘Crops good in that vicinity?” 

and mosses creeping down to the wayside! each ‘From fair to middling.” 

sending out some new fragrance that soothed: All this time, the farmer kept his eyes on Mr. 
while it invigorated the beholder. Bentley, who fixed uneasy glances on his face, 

As they approached the western hills, that } while he was speaking, but turned away, per- 
bound the county, Mr. Bentley grew silent and } plexed and uncertain in the end. As the driver 
anxious, so silent and pale that Gillian ceased to $ mounted to his seat again, the farmer prepared 
talk, and grew lonely, as checked spirits always 3 to ride on, but with evident hesitation, for he 
must, The driver, who had amused her with 3 laid the bridle down on his horse’s neck twice, 
his blunt questions and shrewd remarks, now $ as if about to address the travelers, but took it 
began to be a little curious about their destina- {up again and urged his horse into a slow jog. 
tion. Hitherto Mr. Bentley had told him what: But now Mr. Bentley seemed to shake off his 
road to take, and where to turn. But now the$ uncertainty. He bent forward, in nervous haste, 
sun was on the verge of the horizon; the western {and bade the driver call that man back The 
outline was one glow of gold; and the gorgeous $ sound of a voice made the farmer turn, and he 
trees swayed to and fro in its light, blending $ come trotting up to the wagon, evidently glad to 
sky and earth together in rich harmony. be recalled. 

‘*Wall, now, if I may be so bold, where on; ‘Tell me,” said Bentley, leaning toward him, 
arth are we a driving to?” inquired the man, $ ‘tis your name Hart? And do you live in the 
leaning back, with one hand on his seat, and $ stone house on the slope of the hill yonder?” 
checking his horses with the other. ‘*My name is Hart, sir; and that stone house 

Mr. Bentley, whose eyes had been fixed on} is my home, till the owner claims it,” answered 
one point, with a strained gaze, now directed the N the farmer, proudly. 
man’s attention to a distant dwelling, which} Daniel,” said Mr. Bentley, reaching forth 
stood upon the slope of the hills, and answered $ his hand, ‘have you entirely forgotten me?” 
in a husky voice, The farmer took the slender hand in his hard 

**To that house.” 3 palm, grasped it, and was silent for a moment. 

There was something in his voice that im- ; But his broad features worked; and, at last his 
gan the man, who merely answered, “Jest } s eyes filled, and while shaking Mr. Bentley’s hand, 

” and prepared to drive on. But one of the $ ; he turned his head aside, ashamed of his weakness. 
Mi had got a pebble in the hollow of his hoof,$ It is strange how little people have to say, 
and he was obliged to dismount from his seat ; who meet for the first time, after years of sepa- 
and remedy the accident. As he stood in the{ration! The first words that passed between 
road, with the horse’s foot bent back between : these two persons, after a mutual recognition, 
his knees, striving to beat the pebble out with a} were simple enough: 
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“This is my daughter,” said Bentley. yagain. I’ve got the most splendid pan of beans, 
“Not now. I’d rather look at her in—in the } all ready for baking, with such a lump of pork 
old house,” almost sobbed the farmer, keeping ¢on the top, all cut in checkers, and dropping 
his head turned away. ‘I’ve got a gal too; S open like a rose; come, hurry up, do!” 
not like what she was; but a likely critter : Daniel Hart got down. from his horse, and 
enough. I'll ride forard, if you’d just as lief, ; swung one of the bags over his shoulder, and 
and tell her you’re a comin’ !” ‘marched into the porch. Somehow he did not 
With this, the farmer beat his heels against : feel able to speak on commonplace things, but 
the sides of his horse, and dashed off, ashamed ; untied the bag in silence, watching Hannah as 
of the emotion that had heaved his broad chest } she took out the flour in handfuls and filled her 
with a tempest of old recollections. : basin. 
Gillian looked after him, her lips parted and ; ‘*Hannah,” he said, at last, ‘‘is aunt Hetty in 
her eyes dilating with wonder. To her there} the kitchen?” 
was something ludicrous in the heavy trot which ; The girl lifted her rosy face, with a look of 
kept the farmer in constant motion on his meal- ; surprise. There was something unusual in the 
bags, and she broke into a laugh when the horse } father’s voice. 
dashed into a skeltering gallop, that threatened } “Aunt Hetty? Yes! father. Where else 
to dislodge the whole load at every awkward ; should she be? I left her raking up the coals 
leap. Little did she know of the genuine feel- } with a long shovel.” 
ing which went with that jumbling picture. ; ‘‘Hannah, wait a moment. There’ll be com- 
Mr. Bentley turned upon her with an angry } pany here in a few minutes. I met your uncle, 
flash of the eyes, and said, sternly, Joseph Bentley, and his darter on the cross- 
“Gillian Bentley, that man is your mother’s $ roads; and they’ll be here in a few minutes, 
s 
only brother, her benefactor. Laugh now, if } without fail.” 
you have the heart.” ; ‘Uncle Joseph Bentley and his daughter from 
Gillian’s mirth broke into a sob. Never in her $ foreign parts!” cried Hannah, all in a flutter of 
life had she been addressed so harshly before. } excitement. ‘Goodness me, what shall we get 
The surprise took away her breath. : for supper? The baking won’t be out of the oven 
“Oh! father.” this two hours. Oh! father, do go kill a chicken, 
‘Her brother, girl. A man whom [I hold in$ and I’ll put down a short-cake; that, with pre- 
reverence above all others on the earth.” serves and honey, will have to answer.” 
“Father, forgive me!” Away Hannah ran, bearing the flour between 
Gillian was trembling from head to foot. She $ her plump little hands, while her apron streamed 
could have killed herself for that wanton laugh. } behind her, and the bright curls danced and 
Mr. Bentley drew her to his side, and strove to : twinkled around her face. 
smile upon her. But it was not easy, even for} ‘Aunt Hetty; I say, aunt Hetty—what do you 
this forgiving caress, to reconcile the sensitive ; think? Uncle Joseph Bentley and cousin Gillian 
girl to herself. — a@ name—are coming here to-day. You 
Meantime the driver had started his horses, $ can hear the wagon coming up the hill. Hetty! 
unconscious of the little domestic drama going : Hetty! where have you hid? Aunt Hetty!” 
on behind his back; and every moment drew the: ‘I am here,” answered a faint, struggling 
travelers nearer home. ’ voice, from the back porch; and Mehitable Hart 
When Daniel Hart rode up in front of his house, } came in, white and still as usual. But a less 
Hannah stood in the door, waiting his approach } excited person would have remarked that her 
with some impatience; for it was baking day, } face, always colorless, was now almost ghostly, 
her flour had given out, the great oven in the : and that her small hands shook like leaves, when 
back kitchen had burned down, and was getting $ she attempted to take the basin from her niece. 
cold; in short the whole family baking for that} ‘Don’t take it all. Leave me enough for a 
week was in danger, for want of a measure of 3 short-cake. No! that’s not it. Leave enough 
flour to mould the bread with, and that lay in ; out for that, and I’ll mould the bread. You look 
the bags swung across her father’s saddle. So ; tired out. Here’s the butter, and there lies the 
out she ran at once, with her sleeves tucked up, § rolling-pin. Goodness gracious! how fast they 
her plump, white arms ready for instant work, } come! you can fairly hear the wheels clatter. 
and a tin basin in her hand. 3 But there’s a good deal of work in ten minutes: 
“Come, father, jump down and untie the { so now for it!” 
bags; I am ina desperate hurry. Another ten} Suiting the action to the words, Hannah dusted 
minutes and we should have had to heat over} the table with flour, plunged her arms into the 
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kneading-tray, cut off a mass of dough, and went $ thing in the world for her to go out on the front 
to work with wonderful vigor, rolling, pinching, $ : S porch, where the flour bags still lay in a heap, 
and smoothing the shapeless substance into as $ and wait for the visitors to descend from their 
dainty a loaf as ever dexterous hands moulded. $ § homely conveyance; for, though a mere girl, in 

There!” she exclaimed, smiling, as she laid $ : 3 all essentials, she was far more mistress of the 
the first white globe in its pan, ‘‘if they want a3 S house than aunt Hetty, its nominal head. 
handsomer loaf than that, let them knead it, 1} Still, with all her brightness and sweet ways, 
say. Dear me, aunt Hetty, how your hands} Sas her father called them, Hannah was a little 
shake! Do call old Nancy to roll out the cake, ; shy, and really modest. The presence of 
and go fix up a little. Put ona black silk apron ; $ strangers made her cheeks glow like a peach, 
and a nice cap: that’ll make a lady of you in no } while her large, brown eyes cast timid glances 
time!” : ‘ from under the long fringes, that would have 

“Yes!” answered aunt Hetty, in a low, hoarse } provoked admiration from an artist, and which 
voice, wringing her hands together with passion- } sent John Downs’ heart into his mouth the mo- 
ate violence, rather than from an effort to divest } ment he set his eyes on her. 
themselves of the clinging flour, ‘‘yes! niece, I} Daniel Hart went out to the wagon as it drew 
am almost tired out,” and with these words trem- } up, and before Mr. Bentley could dismount, took 
bling on her lips, the little woman opened a door 3 Gillian in his arms, holding her close to his bosom 
and glided up a flight of back stairs to her own a moment, while he looked in her face. 
room. Gillian was surprised to feel his great heart 

When once there, she flung up the sash, looked $ swell against her side, and to see his massive 
wildly down the road; then creeping back to a $ features quivering like those of an infant. When 
far corner of the room, sat down, moaning softly, ; he set her upon the ground his eyes were full 
like a wounded kid. of tears, so full, that he could not see his 

At each new rattle of the wheels, she gave a$ daughter through the mist. She drew close to 
start, and looked piteously around, as if seeking { her father, whispering softly, 
some covert; and when Hannah came in, dusting ‘‘Did he love my mother very much, papa?” 
her hands, all rosy and smiling with excitement, } But Mr. Bentley did not answer. His feelings 
the little woman darted to her bureau, and began 3 were not so warmly impulsive as those he wit- 
& vague search after something, while a timid} nessed: contact with society had driven them 
apology for not being ready trembled unuttered } deeper into his nature. While the farmer’s heart 
on her white lips. heaved, his only stood still. 

“Here, aunt! what on earth possesses you? ‘‘And this,” he said, approaching Hannah, 
That’s my bureau, and here’s your cap. Let me «is my niece; no doubt, Gillian, she should be 
put it on for you. Why, how you shiver, and 3 about your own age.” 
this poor little face is as white as curd; waita; The two girls looked at each other shyly at 
minute, this’ll never do. Let me hunt up the 3 first, but after a moment Gillian ran up the steps 
pink bows, and pin them on; with all this white } with a bright smile on her face and one hand ex- 
you look like a ghost!” tended, for she saw, by the blushes that came 

Aunt Hetty sat down, both hands dropping N and went on Hannah’s face, a thousand unspoken 
helplessly to her lap, and she resigned herself to } welcomes that went to her heart at once. 
the busy hands of her niece, with a frightened ; **So you are my cousin; I am so glad!” she 
look, growing paler and paler, spite of the pink 3 exclaimed. ‘‘Why, it seems like home already!” 
ribbons, as the wagon drew near the house. : ‘This is your home,” said Daniel Hart, com- 

“Here,” said Hannah, taking the old lady’s } ing up the steps, with a spirit of self-abnegation 
face between her hands, and kissing her cold lips, s breaking from every feature. ‘The house, the 
‘¢you are neat as a new pin: only do chirp up a : land, from the hill top to the town pike, is all 
little! What always frightens you so when com-$ your father’s; as for us, we do not own & 
pany comes? Now I’ll fix up a trifle myself, and $ foot.” 
go down. Where on’ earth is my brown dress? 3 $ «Indeed! well, that’s of no sort of conse- 
Dear me, this hook never will fasten!” $ quence I fancy!” cried Gillian, looking around; 

Uttering these broken ejaculations, eek § } ‘oh! there is the orchard, and here is the great 
Hart arrayed her pretty figure in a dress of dark} walnut. I remember it all—all but the— 
merino, put on a neat muslin collar with cuffs to } the ” 
match, and hurried down to receive the coming Gillian broke off suddenly, shocked by her own 
guests. She had so long been the leading spirit } thoughtlessness. She saw at once that it was 
of the household, that it seemed the most natural } the memory of her mother that had made her 
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father so pale, and filled that strong man’s eyes 3 return her kiss, but rather struggled in her em- 
with tears. ; brace than responded to it. 

“Jt is a beautiful view,” she added, softly,: ‘Oh, that’s right,” the farmer called out, 
“some day, my cousin, we will go all over it. { entering the hall. ‘That’s right, Mehitable, 
Dear me! who is that?” . : welcome the gal with a a heart; she must 

The two girls had walked into the hall as § not feel strange among us.’ 

Gillian was speaking, and stood in the door of $ $ J could not feel strange here, uncle Daniel,” 
the family sitting-room. Opposite them was a} : cried Gillian, smiling brightly while the tears 
long, old-fashioned mantle-glass, and in it Gillian $ < leaped to her eyes. ‘See how pat I have got 
saw the figure of a little woman shrinking away : all the names! I, who never had a relative 
behind the window drapery, so pale and terrified, > before. Uncle, aunt, cousin! isn’t it delight- 
that it made her start and open her eyes with : ful?” 

wonder. : ‘“‘That’s kind and hearty,” replied the farmer. 

“Oh! it is only aunt Hetty; you are sure to § “Take our cousin up stairs, Hannah, while this 
like aunt Hetty; come in and speak to her!” $ % young chap and I bring in the trunks. Aunt 
cried Hannah, cheerfully, ‘‘she’s a little back- \ Hetty will see about supper while you get 
ward with company, but the dearest, nicest—oh! $ acquainted. a 
indeed——” The two girls went up stairs, but directly 

Hannah broke off with a little start, for that § Hannah came down again to hurry the trunks. 
instant aunt Hetty came forward, with a swift, } * John Downs had one on his shoulder, mounting 
noiseless movement, and stood close to Gillian, } the stairs. Hannah stepped aside to let him 
gazing in her face, with a scared, earnest look. 3 pass, and then she observed, with a blush, what 

“Sister! oh, sister!” Sy remarkably fine eyes the young fellow had. 

The words dropped rapidly from her lips, and : Amid all her excitement this thought would 
she caught hold of Gillian’s dtess, with a tender, 3 come back to her mind all the evening; for, 
pleading motion that perplexed the young girl } according to the custom of those times, the driver 
exceedingly. ; sat down at the same table with his passengers, 

“Why, aunt, what is the matter? You haven’t} and Hannah was placed directly opposite him 
got a sister in the wide world that I know of. $ during supper. 

This is our lady cousin from foreign parts. $ TT don’t pretend to know how it happened, but 
told you all about it up stairs,” said Hannah. when Hannah Hart went to bed that night she 

“I know—I know!” said aunt Hetty, lifting 3 had learned that John Downs owned two-thirds 
one little hand to her forehead. ‘It is Sarah’s g of a sloop on the river, beside the iron-grey 
child, not—not herself: I know that, but cannot horses, the Pennsylvania wagon, and some bank 
realize it. Let me look at myself.” $ stock in New York. That his father had beep 

She went up to the mantle-glass, and peered } one of the first settlers in the river town where 
over the pale face that met her for more than a he made his home; and altogether she gathered 
minute. When she turned away, the most wan}. very satisfactory account of his antecedents, 
smile that Gillian ever saw gleamed on her lips. though she certainly had no sort of business 

“Can you believe it?” she said, mournfully, $ with the information whatever. 
pointing to Hannah, ‘I was like her then!” : That night, when all the family were in bed 

“Why, aunt, how strangely you talk,” said : * and the hush of repose lay on everything, Mr. 
Hannah, bewildered by this singular address. ; Bentley and Daniel Hart sat together over the 

“Do I?” murmured the old lady. ‘Do I? brands of a hickory wood fire that had burned 
What was it all about?” She seemed tempted slow on the sitting-room hearth. There was a 
to address Gillian again, in the same vague way, 3 strong contrast between the two men, both in 
but with one of her warm-hearted impulses, the : character and in person; not the contrast of 
young girl threw her arms around the little 3 good and evil qualities, but of intellectual or- 
woman and kissed her two or three times. ‘So § ganization. One was delicate, sensitive, and re- 
you were my mother’s sister. I understand it $ S flective by nature; all these qualities had been 
now—and I look so much like her; of course } S sharpened and refined by an education which 
that must be it. No wonder it disturbs you, few Americans could boast. The other was 
aunt. Dear! how strange it seems to call any : grand in his honesty, brave as a lion in every 
one aunt. Won’t you kiss me, dear lady?” sense of the word, large-hearted and of vigorous 

The old lady began to tremble under the $ mind, well informed, and yet almost entirely 
caresses which the bright girl lavished on her, ; without absolute education. He was progressive 
and Gillian remembered, after, that she did not : in thought, but pronounced his words exactly as 
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his father had done before him; but his opinion ‘And you made no further inquiries?” 

had power in the neighborhood, even among ‘¢How could I? Who was there for us to ask 
educated men; and he was one of those persons } about her’. I went down to New York to in- 
of whom it is said, ‘‘He is a whole-souled man, } quire, for Hetty was almost distracted for a good 
whose word is as good as his bond.” while, and I wag afraid she would pine herself 

Such men may become what the world call {to death—but fhere was no one to tell me any- 
‘‘well off,” but they seldom get rich, seldom} thing, It seemed as if Sarah and her child had 
care for more than an easy competency, which } drifted out of our home and been lost in the 
they enjoy with zest, because earned by labor. } fog, she went so far out of our reach before she 
Such was Daniel Hart, as he sat in his oaken ; died.” 
easy chair by the fire-side that night. His “And you gitered i over her loss?” 
stout form filled it comfortably, without crowd- “Grieved over her loss! who could help it? 
ing, and his great, hard hand rested on the arm; Wasn’t she the salt of the earth, our Sarah? 
as he leaned towards his brother-in-law. His $ Wasn’t she like an angel of light on her father’s 
air was earnest, and something of curiosity was 3 hearth, before you took her away?” 
expressed in his features, but everything was}; Mr. Bentley pressed his hand close to his 
frank and open as the day. You knew at a} eyes and groaned within himself. 
glance that whatever he felt would be spoken “I don’t think much of good looks, and I 
out honestly. : ain’t sure that Sarah was what folks call a 

On the other hand, Mr. Bentley sat in his} beautiful woman; but T tell you, sir, there was 
chair—tall, well proportioned, without leaning } ; something about her face when she talked, and 
to excess in any way; quiet and watchful. in her eyes when she smiled, that no woman’s 
High-toned refinement, an excess of cultivation, } face ever had for me before or since. That look 
and those resources that spring from it, were g would bring me to her feet like a dog, no matter 
written in his features. He did not seem less } how much I was sdt agin what she wanted. Mr. 
truthful than the farmer, what you saw was} Bentley, when you took that gal from under my 
sincere and honorable; but that there were not ; ‘ father’s roof, the light seemed to go out of the 
depths of feeling and hidden thoughts in that } $ old house with her, and it never came back agin. 
man’s nature, impenetrable to his best friend, : Hetty, you know, was always nervous and. afraid 
no one could doubt. His soul wag like the ; of her own shadow; but she kept up wonderfully 
waters of Niagara, just below the Falls—deep ? while Sarah was with her; but when she went 
and turbulent underneath, but tranquil on the { away the poor little thing wilted right down, and 
surface. You knew that storms were in those : she never has seemed to cheer up since. You 
depths, but could neither see nor hear them. ; wouldn’t a known. our Hetty, I dare eay; she’s 

But the farmer’s nature was like the waters } ; sort of withered into nothing since that news 
of Lake Superior, clear and transparent. There}came. If young Mike Croft did not come to see 
was not a thought of his being that did not} § her now and then, she wouldn’t know there was 
shine through like the pebbles and sand of thot § 3 world outside of the house. She’s dreadful 
pure lake. i * melancholy; the only time I ever heard her 

‘Tell me,” said the strong man, witn 2 quiver talk up pert was when he was here last sum- 
of the voice, while he looked upon the waning } mer’s a year.” 
fire as through a mist, the tears lay so close to 3 ‘And who is Mike Croft?” inquired Bentley, 
his eyes; ‘‘tell me, brother-in-law, how it was ; dropping his hand, while a gloom came to his 
that my sister died in those foreign parts; we } eyes. 
never had the particulars—only read in the} ‘Well, I don’t rightly know, myself, but I 
papers that she was gone. You.wrote to us, I S believe he’s an orphan boy that our gals picked 
don’t doubt, but the letter never came, and to : up in New York afore Sarah was married. | 
this day Hetty and I are uncertain how it all g don’t right like the fellow, but Hetty won’t hear 
happened.” $a word agin him from anybody. You can’t 

“And you have never heard?” said the other, ; wake her up on anything but that. But this 
in a low voice, leaning back in his chair, and } S isn’t what I sot up to talk about. Tell me while 
shrouding his eyes with one hand. we're alone, how my sister Sarah died.” 

“Not a word since you left here, nearly fifteen } : «Your sister Sarah is not dead,” answered 
years ago, except what reached us froma New > > Bentley, hastily, and without another word he 
York paper. There we found that poor Sarah eft the room. 
had died at sea, and that was all.” : (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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ONE DAY IN THE LIFE OF A SEAMSTRESS. 


BY MES. M.A DENISON 


Monpay Morninc.— Woke up rather later would never have ceased to be talked about if T 
than I had hoped, in consequence of being kept ; had not done it, although it was right when first 
awake in the night with severe pain, and the ; sent, and just as carefully adjusted. Must hurry 

coughing of achild. First thought—when will } ; to make up for lost time. 
come the sleep that knows no waking? : Enter a lady—I go into my only other room 

Get up—make a fire—bathe my head, which ; as the dishes are not washed yet. Lady is an 
aches violently, in cold water, while breakfast ; old customer—spends half an hour telling me 
is preparing. Take a bundle of work and open ; how she enjoyed herself at the Springs—wants 
it. Fingers a little cold, but there is nothing $ to know if I’ve any very pretty patterns. Show 
like stitching and padding for warming the blood $ her all I have. How delighted at being told that 
ofthe poor. Breakfast ready. Sit down to table, : Miss Hill, the new dress-maker, has got ‘‘oceans” 
but find I can eat nothing, my throat is so sore; of the latest Parisian fashions, and fits beauti- 
and swollen. 


I can’t eat—no reprieve from that fiat. At it I} 
go again—stitch and wad, seam and pad. 3 
First interruption—a little girl enters, 3 
“Please, Miss, mother wants you to alter the : 
hem of my dress; it’s too short.” 

“Your mother measured it herself,” is my $ 
reply. s 
“TI know she did, and she says she’s sorry to} 
put you to so much trouble”’ Half an hour 
wasted—don’t dare to refuse—might lose cus- 
tom and be talked about. ; 

At my original work once more. Head aches 
s0 that I am ’most blind. Bathe it again, and 
take my needle, determined to persevere. ‘Enter 
little girl number two. 

“Please, Miss—mother wants to know if you 
will come and cut and make her new parlor car- 
pet to-morrow? She is sick and can’t do it her- 
self.” By a little adroit questioning, find out 
that I am not expected to say, “No,” on any 
account. Agree to go if I can hold my head up. 
To work again. Wonder if anybody else in town : 
can be honored with so many calls. Suppose } ; 
not—think it must be owing to my position. N 

Amuse myself with stitching and giving orders $ 
for the children just from school, to put what } 
Victuals are cooked on the table for dinner. 3 

Enter little girl number three. ; 

“Please, Miss—mother wants a little twist, } 
and says she don’t know as she’s got these right; g 
they set kind 0’ crooked.” 3 

I take the work; horrible! she has placed the 3 





Get up from table—must work if : fully! 


All this while my time is being wasted. 
Lady wants to know whose basque that is—a 
black silk one. May she try it on?—she thinks 
some of having one made. ‘Oh! certainly,” is” 
my reply, and the clock tells an hour gone, when 
the basque is hung upon its nail again. Two 


\ full hours of sleep cut off. Lady goes, after 


beating me down on a calico dress made for her 
three months ago. 

At my work,again—face flushed; blood up to 
’ ninety-eight in the shade, fingers trembling— 
head aching. Draw the needle through twice, 
when Miss Slade’s servant makes her appear- 
ance. Just as I expected, my heart beats omin- 
ously. 

‘‘Miss Slade wants to know if you won’t come 
right over there. Her dress is too tight, and she 
wants you to alter it.” 

‘“*T don’t know how I possibly can; can’t Miss 
Slade come over here?” 

“Oh! no, indeed, ma’am; she’s got a headache 
and is laid down. She ain’t done nothing but 
read all day.” 

My heart swells; I have a headache—but oh4 
when can I lay downt Even ordinary sleep is~ 
denied me. Must not forego Miss Slade’s cus- 
tom. 

‘But if you tell her I shall lose time, I am se. 
busy!” 

*“‘She can’t come on no account, ma’am, she 
telled me so particuler—and she won’t send it, 
cause she wants to see yourself and tell you jest 
how it is. She told me to say that she must 


Wrong pieces together; hope she has not cut { have it by to- he because she’s going to a 
them. Send little girl over to get other parts— ! < party, ma’am.’ 


spend twenty-five minutes in placing, basting, 3 N 


I sigh, but I rise—throw by my work to come 


and trimming in the right way. ” carelessness $ back to it at night, perhaps—put on my bonnet 
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and that old shawl that my mother, who died ; order—the children weary and crying. Put 
ten years ago, gave me after she had worn it } things to rights with as much patience as I can 
twenty, and away I speed over to the rich Miss ; command—get a hurried supper, and throw the 
Slade’s—a good half mile from my own house. { children into bed. No time to kiss their dear lips, 
Find Miss Slade in her luxurious chamber, } to hold back the silken locks and hear their little 
delighted to see me; (would not know me on the $ prayers. Mary, the eldest daughter, must do all 
street to-morrow.) Offers me some cologne— ; that. Trimming night lamps and sit down to 
very kind in her—shows me what she calls two ¢ work, literally ‘‘almost dead!” &c., worried and 
or three trifling alterations, that will take me $ ’ tired, and out of heart I am. Sew, sew, sew. 
probably two or three hours. I beg piteously, : The clock strikes ten, eleven, one, two, three— 
assuring her that I did it just as she told me— there! the last stitch is taken. 
but she begins to get in a passion, and I sit Dare not move—-am so stiff and dizzy—wait 
down humbly. Rip, rip—clip, clip, my hands} for some reaction—then fling the dress some- 
trembling, and great tears gathering that I will : where and stagger to bed. Even then blessed 
not let fall. Oh! but fortune seems unjust. 3 sleep comes not, I am too tired! The brain reels 
At last it is. done, Miss Slade may give me : and thinks—thinks and reels. I see the home 
at least fifty cents for my time, when she knows ; of my childhood, remember its petting, its ease, 
the fault is her own—but no—though I linger, its love! I live over the bridal hour—agonize 
she only professes to be admiring my work. I} ; through a few succeeding years—stopping with 
hint at my time—she tells me she finds Miss Hill } a groan at an open grave. 
would have made the whole dress much more 3 Oh! my husband! oh! my husband! But 
cheaply. ; < hush, yearning heart, go from the grave—from 
Return home—my lip under my teeth the} ‘the cold dust to heaven. "I wipe the blistering 
whole way—my hand clenched, I hardly know | tears and pray; and then—thank God! He 
why, bensath my shawl. Find the house in dis- } giveth me sleep. 














A SCORE OF YEARS HAVE PASSED. 
BY F. HW. STAUFFER. 


Your step is not as lithe as yore, 
Your voice hath lost its tone, 

And yet your eye gives back the more 
The glory of my own. 


A s00RE of years have pass’d since we 
Beside the altar stood; 

The light of life you’ve been to me, 
And all that’s true and good. 

As for myself—it may be told 
What heart ef thine would say; 

You’ve felt that love of mine could hold 
The very world at bay! 


A holy love is ours, my light! 
A love supremely blest; 

And in our souls there is to-night 
No yearning nor unrest. 

Come, let us kneel upon the floor 
Where soft the moonbeams lie, 

And pray that God forevermere 
May thus bless you and I! 


Now threads of silver gleam amid 
The raven of your hair, 

And on my brow in lines half hid 
Lie vestiges of care. 
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“DE PROFUNDIS”"” 
BY LIBBLE D 


Weary and sad I muse upon my fate, 

And ponder o’er my life’s all chequered page. 
Yet cannot read the Past for bitter tears 

That dim the eyes, but never grief assuage. 
The Present, full of toil and vague regret, 

Is weighing all its burden on my soul; 
The Future, bare and blank, before me lies, 


And I too footsore seem to reach my goal. 
I sink beneath the tide of surging ill, 

Hope’s star has vanished from my dimming sight, 
My courage dies—my ardent zeal is chill, 

And waves of Grief engulf me from the light: 
Helplessly drowning! Jesus! save Thou me! 
For “from the deep,” oh! Lord! I cry to Thee! 
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DRESSING TO PLEASE ONE’S HUSBAND. 
BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


Dress became Mrs. Carlion, and she knew it} friend home to dine with me to-day, so look 
well. She was not a blonde, with golden curls, } 3 your prettiest; he is very anxious to be intro- 
and deep violet eyes, expressing all of love and 3 3 duced to my bride,” and he bent down and 
nothing more, whom you could array in some ; kissed her fondly. 
white, cloudy substance, and conceive to be $ Our heroine knew she was fine looking, she 
an angel floating for a while out of her original } had been informed of the fact too frequently to 
sphere on this earth of iniquity. And yet I do admit of any ignorance on the subject, and she 
not wish to convey the idea that our friend’s $ knew too that she needed dress to set off her 
character was not a lovely one. It was; but N looks; it was therefore with conscious pride 
sweetness is not the word to use while describing $ that she glanced in the mirror ere she descended 
her. In the gipsy blackness of her eyes there $ 3 to the drawing-room to await the arrival of her 
was a depth of character never seen in the azure $ : ‘ husband and his friend. Her rich raven tresses 
orbs from which love looks forth and claims its 3 were twisted in heavy braids, and so arranged 
place supreme; her complexion was decidedly § as to set off to the best edema her finely 
dark, and her cheeks almost colorless, except } } formed head; the rose-tint of her dress com- 
when heated up with the fire of excitement; her $ : pared well with her complexion, and the flounces 
mouth was not small, but it was well shaped, : lent additional charms to the grace of her figure: 
and expressive of great energy and determina- ; her flowing sleeves seemed to fall modestly back, 
tion; she was tall and well proportioned, grace- $ exposing to view a pair of beautifully rounded 
ful and dignified; in short, she was one of those $ arms, and soft dimpled hands; and the diamonds 
persons who seemed formed to wear the richest on her tapering fingers sparkled and glistened 
and handsomest of dry goods which the skill of } as though in delight at the beauty of their mis- 
manufacturers can produce. So much for the; tress. Bella knew that she was looking uncom- 
lady; let us turn now to her worser half. $ monly well, and she secretly wondered if this 

He was very fine looking, tall and large, with } would not reconcile her husband to her manner 
grey eyes and dark hair, and rather a stern; of dressing She noticed his pleased surprise 
expression. His most noticeable characteristic {as he entered and presented his friend Mr. 
was what he conceived to be a perfect contempt } Tucker to her. For a moment he was dazzled 
for dress; he scrupulously avoided all ornament by her beauty, but then with a half sigh he 
in the way of a ring, breast-pin, or watch chain, ‘ reflected: “If she is so lovely now, how much 
and there never was a time in the recollection { would her charms be enhanced could she but be 
of his friends when Mr. Carlton made his ap- } induced to leave off all this nonsense, and dress 
pearance in any other than black clothes; so far} with perfect simplicity, thus showing that her 
. and no farther, did he carry his indifference to } attractions are her own, and not dependent upon 
dress in his own case. His cloth must always any outward aid!” 
be of the finest quality, and his clothes must be; $ No such ideas, however, were floating through 
a perfect fit. But the distinguishing trait in his : : the mind of our friend Mr. Tucker; he was 
character was more particularly exhibited in his $ ’ entranced by her beauty, and hung with rapture 
remarks upon the extravagance of ladies, their : upon her every word; and when Mr. Carlton, 
conformity to fashion and similar topics. Of all} bent upon showing him the attractions of his 
this, indeed, Mrs. Carlton was aware before her $ country-seat, took him to the garden and stables, 
marriage, and she was told that she would have $ and expatiated upon the swiftness of his steeds, 
no peace of her life with such a man, that she the wonderful growth of the vegetables, and the 
never would be allowed to dress in any sort of } merits and rarity of certain flowers, and told 
style or taste; but with a determined shake of { ; how Washington had probably rested under such 
the head she would always reply: ‘I’ll manage ’ and such a tree, his companion would give the 
it.” 3 most random replies, and seem scarcely to know 

“Bella,” said Mr. Carlton one fine morning } the difference between a horse and arose. Before 
after they were married, “I am going to bring ‘ the day was over he had made up ~~ to 
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find a second Mrs. Carlton without the Mrs., and : but add to the perfection of her character. 
ask her assistance in emerging from old bache- $ Bella was forming her plans for future action, 
lorhood. As our two friends were sitting together ; Sand so she listened patiently to his harangue. 
that evening after the departure of their guest, Pleased with what appeared to him so attentive 


Mr. Carlton observed: 3 
“I don’t know when I have seen you look so} 
well, my dear.” 
Bella glanced up with a mischievous smile as 
she inquired: “Do you not think my dress is 


an auditor, Mr. Carlton continued: 

“‘T see, Bella, that you are beginning to per 
ceive the truthfulness of what I say. As to your 
hair, nature gave you that for an ornament, and 
in itself it is such, but you spoil it by bestowing 


becoming?” so much labor on it; were you to brush it 
“* Anything that you wear must be becoming,” 3 entirely off of your face and twist it into 
replied her husband, in a conciliatory tone; } simple knot, I think it would be much more 
‘but I must confess I think a plainer style } becoming.” 
would become you better. Really, dear, if you ‘‘What do you think of my sleeves?” asked 
could only know how much prettier you would 3 Bella, smiling, ‘do you not admire them?” 
look without that vast expanse of crinoline, I “I cannot say that I do,” replied her hus- 
am sure you would give it up instantly.” ; band, ‘‘I think a closely fitting sleeve, fastened 
‘‘Why, my dear husband, you can have no $ at the wrist, would be much neater.” 
conception of what a fright I should be, if 1} «How is it you are so particular about your 
were to act upon your suggestion! You would ; ;own clothes if you dislike to see ladies take 
be thankful to have me return to my present § } pains with theirs?” 
style.” ‘‘You quite misunderstand me, my dear wife, 
“Before others wore hoops, had the idea been $I do like to see ladies take pains with their 
suggested to you, you would have exclaimed in § dress; it should be made to fit nicely, otherwise 
horror that they would transform you to a : it will not be neat. My cloth is fine I know, 











fright; so you see it is only fashion which ? and so I like to see a lady’s dress good and fine 
influences you, and if you would be true to of its kind; but you know that fashion, with us, 
nature, and not seek to alter your figure by : seldom alters materially, while with you it is 


artificial means, you cannot tell how much you : constantly changing; what we wear is generally 
would be improved. And then, my dear, that § plain, substantial, and necessary, while your 
thin dress, it is very pretty certainly in itself, } sex wear a thousand little fussy, fixy things, 
but ofhow little use! I could not help thinking, $ intended merely for ornament. Look at our 
when you tore it on the bramble bush as we hats, for instance! there is some sense in them, 
passed through the garden, how much more for they shade our faces, while yours retreat 
convenient a thicker and plainer one would have } modestly to the back of your heads, affording 
been; I saw Mrs. L—— the other day, dressed } you no shelter whatever; now if they could be 
in a neat calico, and you cannot tell how much } : brought far enough over your faces to protect 
I admired her appearance; and then too, if} } you from the sun it would be worth while.” 
ladies would only wear their dresses shorter, ; Bella had listened to all this with an expres- 
say perhaps a foot from the ground, you have ; sion of edified gravity which was truly ludicrous, 
no idea what an improvement it would be.” sand Henry, pleased at having so attentive o 
‘Not if the lady happens to own a mammoth 3 listener, had unconsciously overdrawn his ideas 
foot, which would thereby become decidedly } to such an extent that had his opinions, as 
conspicuous,” observed Bella, dryly. Sexpressed to Bella, been written down and 
.*That I think would be slight,” replied her 3 handed to him, he could scarcely have recog- 
husband, ‘“‘compared with the really slovenly 3 nized them as his own. Anxious to avail him- 
appearance which a dress trailing in the dust; self of the advantage he had evidently gained, 
and mud has.” } he continued: 
Henry Carlton had always entertained a sort } “TI know your own good sense must tell you 
of an ideal theory of how he would like to see a} that I am right; now you will dress sensibly, 
woman dressed; he had never collected his } will you not?” 
notions together and put them in array before; ‘Oh! yes,” replied Bella, ‘‘you shall soon see 
his mind’s eye and surveyed them as a whole; } me dressed in such a way that even you cannot 
but he had his views of each part of a lady’s : possibly find any fault with it.” 
attire separately, and it appeared to him, that; ‘Thank you,” said Henry, earnestly; and he 
would his wife only conform to his ideas on this } began to picture to himself how his wife would 
subject, it would not only enhance her beauty, ' look in the character of sweet simplicity. 
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Several days passed away, and still Mr. Carl-. Mr. Landon was startled by the unexpected 
ton could see no change in his wife’s style of } vision, but he was too much of a gentleman to 
dress, but then he reflected that it must pro- : betray his surprise; he saw instantly that some- 
bably take some time to get the new suit ready, : thing very singular was going on, and he felt 
and he resolved to be patient; he little knew, : much puzzled to understand it; he was inte- 
poor man! how much more he would need to be } rested, however, and resolved to watch proceed- 
a second Job, when his wishes were being exe- ; ings and let the story develope itself. 
cuted, than now. 3 Bella was the only one of the three who was 
One afternoon, Mr. Carlton entered the draw-: at all self-possessed. Upon being introduced 
ing-room, accompanied by an old friend, of to the stranger, she bowed with her usual grace, 
whose coming he had previously informed his } and immediately entered into conversation with 
wife. Henry felt pleased with the admiration} him, with an ease which, under the circum- 
which he saw his wife’s charms invariably called } stances, was really astonishing. Henry colored, 
forth, and it was with a feeling of innocent pride 3 fidgeted in his chair, and showed himself the 
that he now hastened to present her. He began, g most uneasy of mortals. He had been particu- 
“Mr. Landon, I will make you acquainted } $ larly anxious that his wife should appear to the 
with my—good heavens, Bella! what is the mat- $ S best advantage before Mr. Landon, and now the 
ter?” S disappointment was a bitter one; and yet he 
Our hero had come from the glaring sun into } could not complain: ladies’ dress had been his 
a partially darkened room, and for a moment he § pet theme ever since his boyhood; he had always 
had not noticed the curiosity which presented { longed to have his theory adopted: and here it 
itself in the person of his wife; but as she rose ’ was! He could not help owning to himself that 
to receive her visitor the eddity of her attire : his wife had taken the best means of proving to 
broke upon him with overpowering effect. Her $ him his folly. 
hair was put plainly behind her ears and twisted : At length he proposed a walk around the 
in a simple knot behind, presenting the appear- ; ; grounds; Bella quietly drew forth a huge straw 
ance of having been glued to her head tc keep § ‘ bonnet, with a plain ribbon passed once across 
it from running away; she was perfectly inno- $ Sit, and, with the most demure look in the world, 
cent of anything of the nature of crinoline, and $ placed it on her head, thus almost hiding from 
her calico dress hung almost perpendicularly < view her face; this, Henry thought, was not 
down from her waist, and finished at about a $ much of a loss under the present arrangements. 
foot from the ground, thus displaying in full} Noticing that Mr. Landon, who now began to 
view a pair of heavy morocco boots, which : take in the idea, was making a desperate effort 
squeaked loud enough to set a nervous person ; at gravity, she turned to him, and in her quiet 
crazy every time she moved; her dress was very } way remarked, 
high in the neck, and terminated by a scrupu- S “Do you not think my bonnet a sensible one? 
lously white linen collar; her sleeves were long $ It seems so very ridiculous in ladies to wear 
and tight, and fastened at the wrist. No orna-} those little caps which are no shelter at all.” 
ment of any description was visible about her;; ‘I should think that might shelter two or 
indeed, to judge from her appearance, any one three of us,” broke in her husband, good-na- 
might imagine that she had laid a wager to get } turedly. 
up the plainest style of dress that could be con- ‘Surely you do not consider it too large?” 
trived. Handsome as Bella usually was, even; said Bella, in a mock tone of disappointment. 
her husband, when she was dressed in this style, 3 Then turning again to her visitor, and walking 
was obliged to admit that she was moderately 3 za little in advance of Mr. Carlton, that he might ° 
plain; he could think of nothing, while looking } have the best possible view, she continued, ‘* You 
at her, but a mammoth edition of some little may, perhaps, consider my style of dress rather 
wooden images of Noah’s wife and daughters’ § peculiar, Mr. Landon; but I wear it to please 
toys, with which he had played in his child- $ my husband; this is his idea entirely, he gave 
hood, and which, it always seemed to him, had } $ me the whole plan of it; you will, of course, per- 
been dressed in the greatest haste in whatever ceive the advantage it has over what is denomi- 
happened to come to hand, and sent into the; s nated ‘the fashionable s{jyle’—its convenience 
ark lest the flood should overtake them. At the § $ and simplicity are very apparent; besides, it is 
first glance he had, as we have seen, been thrown $ : such a saving of time—many ladies occupy so 
off his guard, but he soon saw that her dress } $ many hours in deciding how they will have a 
had been prepared after his own plan, somewhat ; dress made, and manufacturing various little 
exaggerated } trifles, which are nothing more than ornaments 
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DREAMS. 





after all. What are looks compared with saving 
one’s time!” 

Mr. Landon, who remembered his chum’s pe- 
culiarity, and who, by this time, had puzzled out 
the whole plot, could restrain his mirth no longer, 
but broke forth into a merry laugh, in which he 
was heartily joined by Mr. Carlton; while Bella 
surveyed them both, from the depths of her new 
bonnet, with a look of feigned astonishment. 

** Pardon me,’’ said Mr. Landon, when he could 
again command his voice, ‘‘ but I happen to have 
some knowledge of Henry’s peculiarities, and I 
must confess I never saw any one better served 
in my life.” 

“T give in!” exclaimed Mr. Carlton, honestly, 
“*T will say that I have been fairly dealt with.” 

‘*Why surely,” said Bella, ‘“‘you are not so 
soon tired of the style of dress, which it has been 
the height of your ambition for years to estab- 
lish, are you?” 

**Yes, indeed,” replied Henry, ‘tired enough 
of it; and if you will promise not to don that 
attire again, I will pledge myself never again to 
find fault with your toilet or wardrobe, let them 
be what they will; provided your own taste 
guides you in the selection, I shall be satisfied.” 

Bella smiled triumphantly, and with mischiev- 
ous sarcasm inquired if it was possible that his 


good sense failed to appreciate the convenience 
and simplicity of her present attire? 

“Do be generous and spare me this once,” 
replied Henry, ‘‘and, as the children say, ‘I will 


never do so again. 





Bella thought his punishment had been car. 
ried far enough, and saying that she would meet 
them in the drawing-room, after they had satis- 
factorily prosecuted their investigations of the 


‘ grounds, she left them. 


When they returned to the house, they found 
Bella tastefully dressed, and with her hair be- 
comingly arranged, awaiting their arrival. The 
mischievous part she had so lately played had 
added a fresh sparkle to her eyes, and a bright 
color to her cheeks and lips; and Henry proudly 
thought, as he met her, that he had never seen 
any one half so beautiful. Taking her hand 
fondly in his, he turned to his companion, and 
playfully remarked, 

“‘Mr. Landon, allow me to introduce you to 
my wife. She has been a long time coming, but 
this is the genuine lady at last.” 

Mr. Landon shook her hand cordially, and 
expressed his delight at the privilege of making 
her acquaintance. 

‘The evening passed pleasantly away, all ap- 
proach to stiffness having been rendered impos- 
sible by the laughable little episode already 
mentioned, and Mr. Landon reckoned among his 
pleasantest hours those spent at his friend’s 
country-seat. Mr. Carlton was haunted all night, 
waking or sleeping, by visions of the costume 
which had first greeted his eyes upon his return 
home that day. We are happy to say, however, 
that he survived; but from that time he was 
never known to quarrel with ladies’ taste in 
dress. 
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DREAMS. 


BY ELEANOR CLAIR. 


Waar angel guests to weary souls may come 
In the still hours of sleep— 

What words of comfort from the Father’s home 
Sent unto those who weep! 


Thus in my dreariness and weight of care, 
Life’s way with grief hedged up, 

In dreams this pleasant fancy came to bear 
Sweets for the bitter cup. 


When Autumn clouds were dark and winds blew chill, 
Over a barren land, 

I walked in gloom, beset with forms of ill, 
No help on either hand. 


Thus moving on, my path at last came near 
Where lay the silent dead, 

And shuddering I followed, sick with fear, 
The hand that thither led. 


But when I entered, sudden, all was o’er 
Of Wintry cold and gloom— 

The dreary winds—the bare, brown earth no more— 
Bat Summer’s light and bloom. 
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On the low graves with richest verdure green, 
A thousand blossoms grew, 

So fair, so fragrant, save in realms of dream 
Met never mortal view. 


While the bright sunshine kissed my tears away, 
And perfumes filled the air, 

Friends came, each bearing bud, or flower, or spray, 
Most marvelously fair. 


Fer many a day I kept within my mind 
The beauty of that dream, 

And with half faith amused myself to find 
What might its meaning seem. 


Even so, methought, God makes the woes of life, 
Its dreary, darkened hours 

Even death’s bitterness—with sunshine rife, 
Bright with immortal flowers. 


Now hath my heart in sorrow learned to sing. 
Where dead its pleasure lies, 

The growth of patience, hope, and love shall spring— 
And faith that never dies. 





CROOKED-EYES. 


BY WINNIE WILLIAN. 


Ir was a pleasant May morning, I don’t care » see you wake up.” I thought the fun was all 
to tell how many years ago, when neatly arrayed }on one side: however, I accepted the peace- 
in-my new pink frock and white apron, and 3 offering, and thereafter we were inseparable 
holding tightly by my brother’s hand, I made $ friends. 
my first appearance in a school-room. Dear! What times we used to have! Rebecca Wood 
such rows of prim little children, with folded 3 and I, always being assisted in our sport by 
arms and weary looking faces; and then the} Charles Dean, the ringleader in all mischief. 
teacher, seated before her table—the rule occu- } He was continually doing and saying funny 
pying a very conspicuous place thereupon—and $ things, for which he was daily kept after school 
a sort of Alexander-Selkirk-look stamped on$to be ‘‘reckoned with” by our teacher; and 
her thin features, which plainly said: after ‘“‘doing penance” would join us girls not 
far from the school-house, and then for a ramble 
in the woods to search for flowers and berries, 

She soon spied me, and after ascertaining that § or a slide down hill in winter time. The year 
my name was ‘‘Mary Miller—but mamma called § passed on and still we were scolded at home, 
me Mollie” —I was led to a seat by the side of 8} and whipped at school, enjoying ourselves im- 
very demure looking little girl with red hair and } mensely the while, until Charlie Dean, then a 
crooked eyes; being kindly told by the teacher, $ hand boy of fifteen, was sent away to pur- 
that if I whispered or made any noise during } sue his studies preparatory to entering college. 
school-time, I should be punished. Before he started, he came to bid me good bye. 

The hours dragged by so heavily, and tired “‘T know I shan’t have any such fun away at 
of sitting still, I had almost fallen asleep, when $ school, as I had here with you and Becky,” he 
my seat-mate applied her finger nails to my bare { said, in a mournful tone as we stood by the 
arm in a manner that caused me to make a trial} garden gate. ‘I must see her before I go. 
of my elocutionary powers, much to the indigna- 3 Becky is a capital good girl, but she has such a 
tion of my worthy teacher, who immediately } comical expression in her crooked eyes. Isn’t 
seated me on a long bench by a row of little: it funny, Moll? but I never know when she’s 
boys in blue-checked aprons. I cried until the $ looking at me. Don’t tell her I said so.” 
teacher said, ‘‘School’s dismissed,” and oh! such ‘“‘No,” said a mocking voice close by us, 
a walk home as we had, The sun never shone} ‘don’t tell her I said so! You needn’t be 
so brightly, the birds sang so gaily, nor the scared, Charlie Dean, I wouldn’t take the trouble 
flowers looked so radiantly beautiful. I enjoyed } to look at you.” 
it all very much, but my happiness received a “Don’t get mad, Becky,” replied Charlie in a 
blow when, upon my reaching home, brother ; conciliatory tone. ‘I don’t mean anything, and 
told our folks how ‘‘naughty Mary had been, }I do think your eyes are really pretty, that is, 
and that the teacher made her sit with the ; when you don’t look cross,” he added arehly. 
boys!” ‘*Who cares what you think, you ugly thing, 

Mamma administered a severe reproof, and } you!” retorted Becky, now thoroughly provoked. 
kept me in doors for a whole hour, when I was ‘‘Well, good bye, Moll,’”’ said Charlie, giving 
wanting so much to see how robin and his mate } my hand a fraternal grip, as I turned away to 
were progressing in their building operations. {hide my tears. ‘Don’t feel bad, Butterfly. We'll 

“Is your name Mollie Butterfly?” asked my {have all the more fun during vacation: and 
red-headed heroine, the next day at recess. } don’t let old vinegar face make you study too 

“No!” I answered, indignantly, ‘‘my name is } hard.”’ I secretly thought there was not much 
Mary Miller.” danger of my being very studious. 

“Well butterflies and millers are the same, ‘Come now, Crooked-eyes, let us part good 
you know. Do you like candy?” handing me a } friends,” said Charlie, playfully imprinting a 
quantity of pepper-mint drops. ‘I didn’t mean } kiss on her red curls, for she had averted her 
to hurt you yesterday, but it was such fun to face. ‘Won’t you say good net Becky 


“T’m monarch of all I survey. 
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CROOKED-EYES. 
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muttered something that sounded to me very 
much like ‘‘Good riddance!” but Charlie con- 
strued it otherwise, and, after a few words, was 
out of sight Becky and I proceeded to the 

rbor, where, sitting down, she laid her head on 
ay shoulder, and burst into tears. ‘‘I am so 
orry I was so cross to Charlie,” she sobbed, **but 
I_couldn’t heip it, and I was determined he 
shouldn’t know I cared anything about his going 
away.” 

I soothed her as best I could, and in half an 
hour we were gayly discussing a plan for a pic- 
nic. ‘‘There won’t be much fun without Charlie, 
to be sure,” said Becky, mournfully, as she tied 
on her sun-bonnet,” but I don’t intend to mope 
to death this summer.” 

During Charlie’s first and second vacations, 
Becky was away visiting, and ever after he spent 
them at his uncle’s, it being much nearer than 
his own home. So years passed on, and the two 
school-mates never met. 

Charlie scribbled a few lines to ‘‘ Butterfly” 
once in a while, and in one of his notes he con- 
fidentially told me that ‘‘cousin Rose was a regu- 
lar little Venus, and he was sorely tempted to 
fall in love.” I showed the letter to Becky: she 
turned slightly pale, and, pleading a head-ache, 
she went home, taking the precious document 
with her. I have never seen it since. 

Time passed, and Becky and I were nineteen. 
Three years before we had left ‘“* Madam Selkirk’s” 
for a fashionable boarding-sehool, and were 
spending the first summer after our “finishing 
up,” as Becky called it, in rambling through the 
woods, and trying to awe our simple villagers by 
a display of our learning. Mamma came to the 
wise conclusion that Becky was an unprofitable 
companion, and determined to banish me from 
Craggsville. Accordingly, preparations were 
made for my spending a few weeks with an aunt 
of my mother’s. 


3 me. As for myself, aunt Jerusha hasn’t more 
$than a dozen grown-up sons, and—and—who 
: knows but what she may fancy me for a daugh- 
3 ter-in-law!” 

: “Generous girl!” said Becky, laughing, while 
.& bright color suffused her cheeks. 

I took a second look at her. Really ‘‘Crooked- 
: eyes”? was growing handsome. Her organs of 
$ sight were only crooked enough to look roguish, 
and her red hair had changed to a pretty auburn. 

Well, I started before sunrise the next morn- 
ing, and in the evening was comfortably seated 
in aunt Jerusha’s parlor, discussing picture-books 
with cousin Frank, aunt’s ‘‘third sweet son.” A 
pair of black eyes haunted my dream that night, 
and—well, after a visit of two months, I started 
for Craggsville, having promised Aunt Jerusha 
and Frank that I would come back soon, and 
live with them all my life. 

The morning after my arrival home, Charlie 
Dean rushed into our little parlor, and, after 
kissing me, and dancing round the room awhile, 
threw himself on the sofa, exclaiming, 

‘‘Well, Butterfly, I am going to commit matri- 
mony.” 

‘“‘Ah! who is to be made so extremely miser- 
able?” 

‘‘Crooked-eyes, of course, you wicked puss!” 
he replied, gayly, and just then Becky came in. 

“You hateful thing, you!” said she to 
$ Charlie, after she had nearly smothered me 
§ with kisses, “I think you are real mean.” 
$ «J wanted to tell you first, myself,” she said, 
as, after Charlie had gone, we sat in the parlor, 
S exchanging confidences. ‘However, it don’t 
$ make much difference: and I am so delighted to 
$ think aunt Jerusha fancied you; but I never 
dreamed of such a thing as Charlie’s loving me: 
did you, Moll?” 

“Well, it is rather singular, Crooked-eyes; but 
3 then, you know there’s no accounting for tastes, 














“Tt will be a very few weeks, I can assure you, ? and Charlie is somewhat eccentric.” 
Becky,” I said, as we were sitting under 4 For which saucy reply I had my ears pinched. 
grape arbor, the evening before we were to start; } Becky told Charlie all about aunt Jerusha and 
“I shall horrify aunt Jerusha by my romping $ Frank, whereupon the said gentleman declared 
propensities, and she will conclude that home is } his cup of happiness was overflowing; and Frank 
the best place for me: so you'll see me back be- ; coming to our village, in a week or two, for the 
fore long.” $ purpose of arranging some “business matters” 

‘‘Here’s a letter for you, sis,” and brother} with papa, and having “passed examination” 
tossed it into my lap. It was from Charlie. He $ creditably, we had lots of fun together. We 
had graduated, or been ‘‘expelled,” as he wrote, S were all married at the same time, for Charlie 
and was ‘“‘coming home to play tag with Becky } said ‘there was no use in making two fusses, 
and Butterfly.” 3 and he always believed in killing two birds with 


“‘I wish aunt Jerusha was in the Dead Sea!” 3 one stone.” I do not intend to tell how becom- 
said I, after reading the letter aloud. ‘Well, I$ ing orange blossoms and white blonde were to 
hope you will make a conquest, Becky; I always } Miss Becky, or how her “crooked eyes” looked 
thought Charlie fancied you more than he did‘ almost beautiful with the world of love that 
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“LOVE IN A COTTAGE.” 
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lingered in their clear depths; for, as her hus-} Oh, dear! I had nearly forgotten myself. Frank 

pand told her, ‘“‘she made a very respectable } says I always do, and he says, too, that “the 

looking bride.” } day his little ‘butterfly’ first lighted in their 
And what about me? $ home was the most blessed day in his life.” 
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“LOVE IN A COTTAGE.” 





BY MISS MARY A. LATHBURY. 





TuERE’s a cottage down in the valley, 
A cottage of gleaming white, 
Shaded by spreading beeches, 
And almost hidden from sight 
By climbing roses and woodbine, 
Shading the cottage door, 
And casting a shimmering shadow 
Down on the cottage floor— 
Shading the milk-white roses 
And the brow of the maid Lenore. 


Not for the spreading beeches— 

Not for the swinging vine— 
Not for the white-hearted roses, 

Or the shade of the dark woodbine: 
Do I turn me toward the cottage 


With a longing, wistful eye; 
Or bound along the pathway, 
Where the beech tree boughs wave high; 
But I watch for the gleam of a white hand 
From a latticed window nigh. 


*Tis not at the pretty cottage 
That I gaze, as I pass it by; 
But at the half-opened casement, 
For the flash of a maiden’s eye. 
Oh! it is a charming ideal 
Of a novelist’s “love in a cot;” 
And I’m certain the little god dwells there, 
And his throne is a maiden’s heart; 
The heart of a dark-eyed maiden, 
Oh! his is a happy lot. 
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THE OLD BROWN COT 








BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





Amone@ the scenes to memory dear $ And close beneath the tall old oaks 
To which my fancy oft returns, N That nodded on the sloping hill. 
And for whose long lost days of joy g The woodbine creeping o’er the walls, 


My spirit in its sadness yearns; 
There’s none that seems so dear to me 
As that where passed life’s early morn, 
There’s none for which I sigh so oft 
As for the cot where I was born. 
CHORUS. 


The sunshine on the grassy plot, 
How beautiful were they to me 
When home was in that old brown cot! 


nner eee 


Though I may view the fairest lands 
On which the sun in glory beams, 
The old brown cot, the low brown cot, And dwell in climes more beautiful 
The moss-grown cot beneath the hill: Than poets visit in their dreams: 
Though years have passed since I was there Still will affection linger round 
I love it, oh, I love it still! $ That loved and consecrated spot, 


I stood beside the running brook “Wh tegheed eal a di tenvn on 
Whose waters turned the noisy mill, 
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GOING HOME. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Bordered with stately lilacs—shaded by ancient trees— : Where the bees sing in the rye-field, all of the bright after. 
Filled with the richest music swept from the tender breeze; $ noon; 

Oh! how I think of the evenings spent in the happy talk: % Mary sits, quietly knitting, on the piazza so cool; 
Wandering with beautiful Mary down o’er the garden walk. } The kitten, with paws like white velvet, toys with a fugitive 


Now the wild billows toss me far on the lonesome sea— que. 

How the strong wind, through the cordage, rattles and frolics 3 God bless and keep all the dear ones, far, far away on the 
in glee! e 3 land! 

Powerless the wheel to direct us, useless the quivering helm; $ While I go tossing and toiling over strange waters and strand, 


Oh! let me think of thee, Mary, while the waves over us 3 Ever my heart brings the memory—dearer, the farther I 
whelm! N roam— 


Think of the rose-shaded garden, where lies the sunshine of ; Of the sweet, shady path in the garden, and dear little Mary 
June— at home. 





WINTER CLOAK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, this month, for our popular depart- , twenty-five inches, on the side, measuring from 
ment, ‘‘How to Make One’s Own Dresses,” a; the arm-hole down. Neither can we give the 
pattern for a fashionable winter cloak, just re- ; whole of the back, but from D down it should 
ceived from Paris. The above engraving repre-} be thirty-three inches long, and from K down, 
sents this graceful cloak when made up. On the {twenty-five inches. The shoulder piece and 
next page is a diagram, by which to cut out the hood are given entire. To cut out the sleeve 
cloak, as follows: < (the top of which is from E to A A) project 

No. 1. Part or Front. : downward from A A and H till the lines meet. 

No. 2. Parr or Back. In putting it together, join A and C of the 

No. 8. Taz SHou.per Piece. front to A and C of the shoulder piece. Join A 

No. 4. Part or SLEEVE. and M of the back to A and M of the shoulder 
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No. 5. Tux Hoop. piece; and plait from M to B of the back to M 

The front is so long that we cannot give the ; to B of the shoulder piece. To put in the sleeve, 
whole of it. It must be, as marked in the dia-} join E of the sleeve to E of the front, and A A of 
gram, a inches long in front; and' the sleeve to A of the front. 
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DIAGRAM OF WINTER CLOAK. 
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A JEWELED MAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Ar the request of M. W. D., a subscriber, we 
have designed the above Mat. 

MarTERIALS.—12 oz. opal beads, 3 yards white 
bonnet wire, 7 oz. turquoise, 6 spools white sew- 
ing silk. 

Work the centre of Mat in Berlin wool in either 


silk, using the thread about a yard in length. 
Fasten one end to the wire at the base of a point. 
Keep the beads close together, and work round 
and round, covering the wire entirely. When 
the beads threaded are so disposed of, fasten the 
silk securely; thread more beads, continue until 





flowers or fruit. Select a pattern in rich, dark 3 all the points are entirely covered, at the place 
colors, as the greater the contrast the prettier } where the points cross each other. Tie withs 
the effect. With a lead-pencil mark out a per-} piece of white silk, cutting off the ends neatly, 
fect circle 7 inches in diameter; fillin the ground $ but not too close. This is to keep the points in 
work with the opal beads. For the border, take } place. 

the bonnet wire, measure 28 inches, join the wire : Now divide the turquoise beads into four parts, 
at this place. Now measure 3 inches, bend the } thread them upon four separate threads: connect 
wire as seen in the drawing. Repeat this until } these four threads together at one end, and plait 
you have shaped enough to complete the circle, in four. Dispose of this plait in festoons as seen 
sew the points (at equal distances of 24 inches ; in the drawing, tying the plait to the point with 
apart,) upon the circle, making in the whole 9’ silk so as not to be seen. Cut two pieces of 
points: the last point must not meet the first one cardboard size of centre of Mat, cover one with 
ty 1} inch. Shape the wire as before, and carry ; the worked centre, the other with blue silk: sew 
this second row of points round, sewing them} the edges of the two together. ‘Complete by 
upen the circle, observing to make these points } sewing the border to the centre. Make another 
come exactly in the centre of those forming the : plait of the turquoise beads and place it over the 
first "— Thread the opal beads upon the white * uncovered wire. 
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LAMP-MAT IN BEADS. 





By pinching up the rim of this Mat, the out-; The beads should be about the size of mus- 
side may be converted into a card-basket, and § tard seed, or a little larger, to make the Mat the 
one of great beauty. $ proper size. 
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LAMP-MAT IN BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


THe design indicates the mode of working. ; and pass the needle through a white bead. Re- 
Begin by stringing four white beads, and knot 3 peat the same thing four times. Afterward string 
the thread to form the circle upon which all the } two white beads, and pass the needle through 
work is to be done. Then string a green bead, * the green bead. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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BOTTOM OF CHILD’S DRESS. 
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KNITTED TALMA. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tuts is an original pattern, designed expressly 
for the fair readers of ‘‘Peterson.” It would be 
® beautiful and warm Talma for concerts, opera, 
&e. 

Marerrats.—1} lbs. single white zephyr, 7 
oz. single scarlet, wooden needles of medium 
size. 

Cast on 650 stitches with the scarlet wool. 

* 1st Row.—Knit plain. 

2nd Row.—Knit purl *. Repeat 4 rows. 

6th Row.— Knit 2 plain—throw the thread for- 
ward, knit 11 plain—take off the 12th without 
knitting, narrow 1, bind the slip stitch over the 
narrowed one, (this makes the centre stitch of 
the “— * knit 11, throw the thread forward, 
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}knit one, throw the thread forward, knit 1], 
3 take off 1 without knitting, narrow 1—bind the 


NY : . 
3 slip stitch over the narrowed one *. Repeat to 


} the end of the needle—knitting last two stitches 
plain. 

6th Row.—Purl. 

7th Row.—Same as 5th. Continue this pat- 
tern and purl knitting for 22 rows. 

28rd Row.—Purl, observing to narrow three 
stitches in one, at the centre stitch of every 
point. 

24th Row.—Knit plain. 

26th Row.— Purl. 

26th Row.—Plain. This forms a ridge, which 
is thrown upon the right sid« of the knitting. 














FIRE-SCREEN. 79 
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27th Row.—2 plain. Pattern again, observing 3 forward, knit 5 plain—take off the 6th without 
to knit 10 stitches in place of 11, as in the 1st knitting, narrow 1, bind the slip stitch over the 
point. narrowed one *, knit 5, throw the thread for- 
28th Row.—Purl. Continue as before alter- 3 ward, knit 1, throw the thread forward, knit 5, 
nate pattern and purl for 20 rows. : take off 1, without knitting, narrow 1 *. Repeat 
47th Row.—Like 28rd. Knit the 4 rows form- : this to the end of the needle, knitting last two 
ing the ridge—the 47th being the Ist of the 4. stitches plain. 
Then pattern, knitting 9 stitches in place of 6th Row.—Purl. 
10, as in last pattern, and 18 rows to the point. ’ 7th Row.—Same as 5th. Continue this pat- 
This decreasing 1 stitch every pattern of every : tern and purl 10 rows. 
point, and 2 rows to the point, narrows the} 11th Row.—Same as 28rd of Talma. Knit the 
Talma to fit the neck. Make 14 points deep, 3} 4 rows for the ridge same as Talma, narrowing 
points colored for the border, rest white. as before, making collar 6 points deep 
For tHe Cotiar.—Cast on 252 stitches with Take up the stitches on sides of Talma and 
the colored wool. Knit 4 rows, alternate plain $ collar. Knit four rows alternate plain and purl 
and purl as in the Talma. to make a pretty finish. Cord and tassels of the 


5th Row.—Knit 2 plain. Throw the thread colored wool completes the avhole. 


FIRE-SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








”) PATTERNS FOR MARKING. 


Veneer 
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Tuis Screen is composed of sky-blue taffeta, ; taffeta with some gum. A gold cord must be 
upon which must be placed black velvet applique, } sewed around the edges of the velvet, and also 
according to the engraving which we give be-} around the two outer circles described on the 
low. , taffeta. The outer edge of the Screen should 


Cut out of your velvet the pattern of flowers $ be ornamented with sky-blue moss fringe, and 
you design to use, and then arrange it upon the ‘ be finished with a small hand of white ivory. 





PATTERNS FOR MARKING. 
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DIRECTIONS HOW T 


O MAKE CYPRESS. 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Marerrats.—Carmine paper, pink thread for 
hearts, white seeding, small green calyx, leaves, ; 
buds, &c. 

Cut an equal number of No. 1 and 2: gum up 
No. 1 in the form of a tube as directed for jes- 
samine, fasten on to the petal with gum; make 
the stamen of pink thread, three or four threads 
an inch in length is sufficient, fasten a thin 
piece of wire to it long enough for a stem, touch 
the ends of the thread in gum, and then dip it 
in white seeding or corn starch; finish with the 
small green calyx. The buds and leaves can be 
had ready prepared. Branch like example. 


s 
s 





* MaTEeRIALs FoR Makino Paper FLrowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





TATTING 


EDGING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


THE only material required for this work is 
No. 12 Six-cord Crochet Cotton. The edging is } 
suitable for the trimmings of under portions of 
dress, especially for such as belong to children, : ; 

Vou. XXXV.—6 


. being very durable. 

trimming children’s trousers, because so strong. 

Having filled the shuttle with the cotton we 

have named, make thirty-two stitches, draw 
81 


It is especially adapted for 








PATTERN FOR 


EMBROIDERY. 





these up close, and repeat until you have five ; 


loops. Leave a space of not more than an inch, 
and make five more, and so on, for any length 
that may be required. These loops having been 
thus made, require to be arranged in the form we 
have given, by means of a needle and rather fine 
white cotton. The continuous thread which 
holds them together does not show, if kept regu- 
larly on behind the under parts which are thus 
joined together. In our pattern we have given 
the pearled edge, but this can be either adopted 
or rejected, according to pleasure. Many ladies 
use the pin in producing this pearl, but a little 
practice renders this quite unnecessary. It can 


be done equally well by pressing the thumb upon 
the cotton, so as to leave a little interval between 





the stitches. This forms the pearl when the 
loop is drawn up; all that is required i that 
they should be regular. 

There is no doubt that the tatting with the 
pearled edge is much more ornamental than the 
plain, but it is attended by its own disadvan- 
tages. If each pearl is not pulled out carefully 
by the laundress, its beauty is entirely destroyed. 
Some ladies even take the pains of opening these 
with the point of a stiletto, but this involves so 
serious a labor that many others are content 
with the simple tatting, which is not subject to 
this drawback. 

If adopted, the pearl may be introduced at 
every third or fifth stitch, according to the taste 
of the worker. 





PATTERN FOR 


EMBROIDERY. 


BOTTOM OF PETTICOAT. 





PORTMONNAIE IN SCARLET AND GOLD 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, two{ cloth. One represents the front and the other 
engravings, each of the full size, for a port- >the side. The effect, when made up, is very 
monnaie, to be worked with gold laid on scarlet } pretty. 
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NECK-TIE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


Tue winter weather requires @ little precau-} easy of execution, and has an extremely good 
tion, to prevent the cold air blowing round the } effect. The pattern is in steel beads, on a black 
neck from producing injurious effects. A pretty } ribbon velvet, bout an inch in width, the ends 
Neck-Tie has, therefore, the double recommenda- } being finished with a tassel formed of steei 
tion of being both ornamental and useful. The ; beads. It is also extremely pretty for mourn- 
ene we have given in our illustration is very } ing, if black beads are substituted for > steel. 
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KNITTED UNDER-SLEEVE. 
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The lines of beads must be worked close to each ; These little neck-bands are really desirable. The 
other, and the same number of beads must be} length must be arranged according to the taste 
in every line, so as to give perfect regularity. ‘ of the wearer. 
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KNITTED UNDER-SLEEVE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
} ter wear, and having knit a pair can testify to 
$ their comfort. 

Marertats Requrrep.—2 oz. brown single 
zephyr, 1 oz. erimson single zephyr, 1 pair steel 
knitting needles, common size, 1 pair bone knit- 
ting needles, small. 

With the crimson wool, and steel needles, cast 

sjon 70 stitches, knit 1 row plain, rib 30 rows like 
3 the top of a stocking. Join the brown wool, and 
with the bone needles knit 50 rows plain. Join 

the crimson wool, use the steel needles, knit 30 

rows, ribbed. Again the brown, knit with the 

bone needles 13 rows plain. With the crimson 

wool knit 30 rows as before. Brown, knit 13 

rows plain, narrowing 1 stitch at the end of 

every row. Finish with the crimson wool, knit- 

We have designed this Under-Sleeve for win-} ting 30 rows ribbed. This last to fit the wrist. 





HENRY THE FOURTH GHAT, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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NOVELTIES OF THE MONTH. 





Tu1s novel idea for covering lamp-shades costs 
ttle and is easily made. With a piece of cord, 
and some grey, white, or black wool, a little hat 
ef the desired shape is soon completed. The 
cord must be worked over with four loop stitches 
of the. colored wool, and united in a ring; go on 
working in @ circle for three rows; this is the 
crown of the hat, which must be begun flat, 





afterward the twine is easily bent into shape. 
The fourth row must be narrowed to form the 
lower part of the hat, which is composed of four 
rows one above the other; then widen for seven 
rows to form the brim This little toy is orna- 
mented by some chenille or ribbon of a bright 
color, and turned up at the side with a bow, a 
few beads, and a feather. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

; Tae Mrmanpa or SaaksPeaRe.—The mezzotint, in this num- 
ber, is engraved from an original picture, painted by G. W. 
Conarroe, an eminent artist of this city. The subject is 
Miranda, the heroine of “The Tempest;” and the scene that 
in which, after beholdiug the wreck, she adjures her father 
to calm the storm. The poet makes her say, 

“Oh, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. Oh, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls! they perished. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 
It should the good ship so have swallow’d, and 
The freighting souls within her.” 

In many respects, Miranda is the best of Shaxspeare’s 
female heroines, lovely and womanly as they all are. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her “Characteristics,” says of this exquisite 
delineation;—“Had Shakspeare never created a Miranda, 
we should never have been made to feel how completely the 
purely natural and the purely ideal can blend into each 
other.” And she adds:—“The character of Miranda resolves 
itself into the very elements of womanhood. She is beauti- 
ful, modest and tender, and she is these only; they comprise 
her whole being, external and internal. She is so perfectly 
unsophisticated,,so delicately refined, that she is all but 
ethereal. Let us imagine any other woman placed beside 








A Beavtirut Porm.—A lady calls our attention to the fol- 
lowing poem, as equally true and beautiful. The subject 
is “Woman’s Love.” 


Come from your long, long roving, 
On the sea so wild and rough, 

Come to me tender and loving, 
And I shall be blest enough. 


Of men though you be unforgiven, 
Though priest be unable to shrive, 
T’ll pray till I weary all Heaven, 
If only you come back alive. 


Where your sails have been unfurling, 
What winds have blown on your brow, 
I know not, and ask not, my darling, 
So that you come to me now. 


Sorrowful, sinful and lonely, 

Poor and despised though you be, 
All are nothing, if only 

You turn from the tempter to me. 


Taree BEAUTIFUL PictuREs.—T. Buchanan Read, the poct- 
painter, has just returned to this city, after an absence of 
several years in Rome, bringing with him several pictures 
of great beauty, which he has painted to fill commissions. 
Among these pictures, “The Spirit of the Waterfall,” be- 
longing to J. L. Claghorn, Esq., is particularly noticeable. 
It represents a waterfall, with nymphs descending, grace- 
fully grouped together; a charming idea, and which is car- 


Miranda—even one of Shakspeare’s own loveliest and sweet- N ried out with equal force and beauty. A fortunate man is 


est creations—there is not one of them that could sustain : Mr, Claghorn to be the possessor of so superior a chef @ 
the comparison for a moment; not one that would not ap-$ gure. Another picture is “Jephtha’s Daughter,” painted 
pear somewhat coarse and artificial when brought into im- § for Joseph Harrison, Jr. Both Mr. Harrison and Mr. Clag- 
mediate contact with this pure child of nature, this ‘Eve of 2 horn are liberal and judicious collectors of pictures, and 
an Enchanted Paradise’” And again:—“Not only is she 3 take deserved pride in their galleries; but neither have any 


exquisitely lovely, being what she is, but we are made to 
feel that she could not possibly be otherwise than she is 
pourtrayed. She has never beheld one of her own sex; she 
has never caught from society one imitated or artificial 
grace. The impulses which have come to her, in her en- 
chanted solitude, are of heaven and nature, not of the world 
and its vanities.” 

Such a woman Mr. Conarroe has realized on canvas. It 
is not mere beauty, in the common acceptation of the term, 


gems that excel these by Mr. Read. A third picture is “The 
A ion of the I ts,” a picture, that, like the “Trans- 
lation of St. Catharine,” breathes an almost divine beauty, 
and could only have been conceived and executed by Chris- 
tian art, never by Pagan. It is Mr. Read’s intention to re- 
turn to Rome in the spring. 

Heap-Dress: Cavt.—Among our fashion embellishments 
is a pretty caul for the head, which any lady can, if she 





which is depicted in her face; but there is there also a spirit- § chooses, make for herself; and a description of which, there 


ual loveliness, full of all purity and truth. What sadness, 


s 
s 


fore, we annex. For the materials take 44 yard of black 


too, what womanly pity! The action of the picture, as a siik bobinett lace, two yards large crimson and gold silk 


composition, is very good. The waves tossing on the shore; 
Miranda’s hair blown about by the winds; the black, whirl- 
ing clouds overhead; the forked lightning:—all these for- 
cibly express the agitation of Nature, which, so to speak, is 
the burden of the play. Mr. Sartain has also done himself 
great credit by the manner in which he has engraved the 
picture for us. 

Lire Susscripers.—In a letter, enclosing two dollars, the 
writer says—‘“TI expect to take your Magazine as long as I 
live: I think it the best published.” Every year we are 
adding extensively to this list of life subscribers. We have 
names, on our books, that have been receiving the Magazine 
for fifteen or sixteen years. 

Ovg Supper Parrern.—We think this the best affair of 
its kind ever published in a Magazine. For next month, 
however, we have something even handsomer. Recollect, 
one ef these colored patterns is to be given, in every num- 


ber, ee 





cord, three yards of long large crimson and gold silk tassels, 
sixteen small crimson and gold silk tassels. Cut a round 
piece out of the black lace as large as the 4 yard will allow. 
Sew the cord upon the lace as seen in the design, putting 
the small tassels in the places assigned. Dispose of the long 
tassels, two on one side, one on the other. Make a narrow 
hem in the edge of the lace, in it run a piece of black elastic, 
just long enough to fit the knot of hair. This is » very 
pretty head-dress and easily made. Any color cord and 
tassels may be used. Black, crimson, black and gold, blue 
or pink are all beautiful. 

A Worp ror Hoors.—The gentlemen, who amuse them- 
selves at the expense of ladies’ hoops, should read the fol- 
lowing, which we take from an exchange paper. “Lately, 
one of a party of girls who were fishing off the Hackensack 
(N. J.) bridge; fell into the water, and as the current was 
very strong would undoubtedly have been drowned, had not 
the expansion of her hoops and clothing kept her above the 
water until assistance reached her.” 
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Tas Weppine Dresses oF THE DucHESS OF MALAKOFF.— ; “Or Such 1s tHE Kinepom or Heaven.”—One of our subl- 
Our fair readers, generally, are aware that Pelissier, the } scribers writes to us, in the following vein, respe:ting the 
French general who captured Sebastopol, and who, on that $ mezzotint, “The Lily,” published in our last number:— 
account, was created Duke of Malakoff, has lately been get- § “ Your beautiful frontispiece, in the December number, is 
ting married. The French and English newspapers are full } my apology for addressing you at this time. You say it is 
of descriptions of the magnificent dresses prepared for the 3 beautiful; it is more than beautiful, it is holy! As I gaze 
bride. No event of a similar character, bas, for a long time, § $ on it, my soul is stirred with a deeper feeling than tho mer 
excited so vast a degree of interest in the fashionable circles $ love of the beautiful, for memory points backward throug 
of Paris. The trousseau was a present from the Empress to $ the vista of departed years, and this lovely emblem of in- 
the bride, and all the principal articles contained in it were nocence, beauty, and truth, bounds into life before me. T 
selected and made under her Majesty’s superintendence. The } almost hear the echo of a fairy footfall: the large, grey 
following is a description of a few of the bridal dresses:— dreamy eyes, which bear in their silent depths, so little of 
A robe of white taffety with bands of cerulean-blue taffety 3 $ earth, so much of Heaven, are looking straight into my own, 
laid on so as to form broad stripes. The blue bands wero : as the pinafore of wild blossoms, gathered for ‘Mainma,’ is 
cut out in scallops, and edged with blue velvet, at the ex- N emptied on my lap, while one tiny hand still clasps the pure 
treme margin of which there was a row of white blonde. N white lily which brother gave. But our Lily drooped and 
The corsage and sleeves were ornamented in the same style; $ N S failed. The death angel slowly furled his white wing, and 
the sleeves being in the pagoda form, with the bands of blue } gathered the spirit of our loved one to its warm embrace. 
silk running transversely. Another dress consisted of three : Sadly we crossed the baby hands on the throbless bosom, 
skirts; the first being of emerald-green velvet, the second of $ with the faded memento of a brother’s love tightly clasped 
green satin of a hue paler than that of the velvet, and the § there; and we made her bed under the cherry tree she had 
third of taffety of a still lighter shade. The two upper skirts : loved so well, where in summer the robin carols always his 
were cut out in deep vandykes, and edged with a narrow ; sunset song; and on the flowers which blossom there, are 
black lace set on in slight fullness. The corsage was low, $ N bright drops which are not dew. And yet we mourn not, 
and had a berthe formed of the three materials composing 2 for we know that our Lily blooms in the crystal waters of 
the skirts—viz: velvet, satin, and silk, disposed in folds. : the great golden river of life. Verily of such is the kingdem 
Another dress was of jonquille colored silk. The skirt had N of heaven!” 
no less than eighteen narrow flounces cut out at the edges. 2 There are thousands of mothers, all over this beautiful 
The corsage was high and plain, and fastened up the front 5 land, who echo this lament and rejoice in these hopes. Oh! 
by a row of topaz buttons. The sleeves were formed of four 3 how terrible would death be to the parent, if there was no 
frills cut out at the edges. A shawl of black lace lined with 3 eternity, no life beyond the grave. The blessed expectation 
white silk was intended to be worn with this dress. An- 3 of meeting our lost little ones, in a brighter and bette: sand, 
other dress was a robe of mauve-colored velours epingle, } is all that sustains the sorrowing mother, when the coffin-lid 
trimmed all round the edge of the skirt with quilles of black N closes over her chlid, and the dear face is hid away forever 
velvet, terminating in points, and rising to the height of the : on this,earth. Thank God for the words!—*“Of such is the 
knees. These quilles were finished with an edging of nar- $ $ kingdom of heaven.” 
row black lace. The corsage and the pagoda sleeves were ; eae 
ornamented with the same trimming. A bow of black yel- } | BR8O¥2® Wonk For tax Carrrou.—Messrs. Archer, Warner 
vet, edged with black lace, was fixed on the left side of the } } & Miskey, of this city, have just finished a bronze balus- 
waist, the ends descending nearly to the feet. 3 trade, for the Capitol extension at Washington, which, we 
Two of the Duchess’s robes de chambre were remarkable $ ; may safely assert, ranks foremost in the world amoyg works 
for novelty of style. One was of rich figured plush, having $ : of art of a similar kind. Instead of stiff banisters to support 
an elegant running design figured in violet and black on a s 3 the rail, a graceful pattern is employed, in which animets 
white ground. The corsage had a small pelerine, trimmed and birds are introduced in a scroli-work of fruite antl 
with violet and black chenille fringe. This robe was lined ; “Wers. All these are American and modeled from Nature 
throughout with white satin, and edged all round with a ; It is impossible to convey, in words, any idea of the fidelity 
broad band of plain violet plush. The other robe de chai m- 3 N of this exquisite affair. An eagle, with extended wings, is. 
bre—or, as it may more properly be called, robe de matin— $ perhaps, the most striking figure; and next to thisa stag 
was in the style of Louis XVI., and composed of very rich $ crushing a rattlesnake. Architects, who have carefully 
white silk. ‘The fullness was gathered in at the back in ; “tudied the best screens, gates, and other master-pieces in 
very large plaits, and the robe was open in front, with 3 bronge, in Europe, say that this balustrade equals any simi- 
broad revers of pansy-colored velvet. The corsage was trim- $ natews. aenree 
med wi bands 
Soll m= penn sheng mae Geeeeesune $  Apvice to Consumprrve Propuz.—Dr. Hall, of the Journal 
One of the ball dresses was of white tulle, with three 3 of Health, says to his consumptive friends:—*“ You want air, 
skirts, each trimmed with an excee dingly broad ruche of ; not physic; you want pure air, not medicated air; you want 
talle edged with black lace. This new style of ruche is‘ $ nutrition, such as plenty of meat and bread will give, and 
called the Herisson. The three skirts were gathered up by 3 3 } they alone; physic has no nutriment; gaspings for air can- 
bouquets of roses. A bow, with long ends of white sarcenet } pa an cea 9 re ime yy ee saidiad 
ribbo ou, and stimulants cannot cure you you wan get 
- Taare with red velvet, fixed the lowest bouquet to ° S well, go in for beef’ and alr, ond do net 86 eshte’ 
N into the grave by advertisement certificates.” 





Among the Rusheate jewels there was a maguificont : 
parure, consisting of p of di ttached one to : C D ‘. 
another by small links of pearls. Suspended from each $ a - eee Saeele Segpaly knw gust pan- 





cluster of diamonds was a long pear pearl. Another x} $ chased the dress in point d’Alencon given by the city of 
quisite parure consisted of diamonds, topazes, pearls, and § — to the aunt of Louis XVI., on her visit there with 
emeralds, mounted in the form of daisies. This parure con- : mis XV. The Empress has paid the sum of ten thousand 
sisted of a wreath for the hair and a bouquet de ’ ; oe for the dress, which has a train of two yards and a 
$ quarter in length, and is covered with birds, and trees, and 
$ emblematical figures of all kinds. We have seen lace dresses, 
TASTE Iv Dness.—A badly dressed woman does injustice to N at weddings in this city, worth five or six thousand dollars; 
hereelf. } but ten thousand, as yet, is a figure above republicans. 
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An Eprror’s Opryrow.—Oune of the craft, who has retired 
from business, writes to us as follows —“In selling my paper, 
however, I do not mean to part company with ‘Peterson.’ 
My better half made it a condition precedent to the sale, 
that I should become a subscriber for your Magazine; and 
in order to keep peace in the family, I have concluded to 
wend on for the Magazine for her. I have also secured you 
seven other names and send herewith ten dollars.” 

Tax DottaR Newsparer.—We call attention to the adver- 
tisement of this excellent family paper—the best, we think, 
published in Philadelphia—but especially to the liberal offer 
of one thousand dollars in premiums to persons getting up 
clubs. For $2,50, cash in advance, the “Dollar Newspaper” 
and “Peterson” can be had for one year. Remit, in such 
cases, to Charles J. Peterson, 306 Chesnut St., Philadglphia. 

Berne Sarmicat.—Curb your tendency to be satirical! It 
is easier, often, to say a cruel thing, than a kind one; and 
is, therefore, no credit, not even to your intellect. Be loved, 
rather than feared! 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 


Palestine, Past and Present. By Rev. Henry S. Osborna 
A. M. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: James Challen & Sons. 
This is an elegant royal-octavo volume, containing over five 
hundred pages, and embellished with numerous beautiful 
engravings, colored and plain. The work is the result of 
recent researches in Palestine and a portion of Syria, and 
embraces the natural, scientific, classical and historical fea- 
tures of the Holy Land, identifying and illustrating many 
Scriptural passages hitherto unnoticed. The engravings are 
from original designs and drawings, the latter of which were 
taken on the spots they represent. They give an excellent 
idea of the scenery of Palestine, its cities, villages, architec- 
ture, birds, flowers, &c.,&c. A map of the Holy Land accom- 
panies the work. The volume appears at an opportune 
season, as it will make an appropriate and elegant Christmas 
gift. It will be a valuable companion to “The City of the 
Great King,” published by the same house. 


The Modern Cook; a Proctical Guide to the Culinary Art 
$ in all its Branches. By Charles Cline Francatelli. With 
$ Sixty-two Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
3 Peterson & Brothers. This is a work of a higher class than 
: such compilations generally are. It comprises, in addition 
3 to English cookery, the most approved systems of French, 
$ Italian and German cookery; and is indispensable, therefore, 
$ to hotel-keepers, confectioners, and private families that wish 





s 


Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In four volumes. Vols. I. and ® to keep first-rate tables. The publishers have issued it ina 
II. New York: Harper & Brothers. The peculiarities of § styie corresponding to its merits. There are numerous en- 
Carlyle’s writings are well known to the reading public. ° gravings of ornamental dishes, which will be found of great 
The author of “Sartor Resartus” has the merit, rare among 3 yalue, especially in country localities, where professional 
literary men of this generation, not only of clothing his $ cooks cannot be got, as in a large city, at a moment’s notice. 
thoughts in a style of his own, but of stamping the thoughts 3 no fashionable entertainment ought to be undertaken, we 
themselves with distinctive features, It is true that his $ shoulda think, without Francatelli’s cook-book. 

English is an English unknown to the good old standards 3 

of the tongue, a barbarous jargon against which every honest } _J¥dge Haliburton’s Fe ‘ankee Stories. With Illustrations. 
critic ought to protest. But, what with the eccentricities of $ 70 volumes complete tn one. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
his. verbal style, and what with the almost Sardonic power } ¢ Brothers. The wit and drollery of Judge Haliburton, when 
sf his irony, Carlyle, at least, fixes the reader’s attention, 3 writing, as in this work, under his soubriquet of “Sam Slick,” 
which many writers fail to do, who are purists of the first : have never been surpassed. The sketches are all short, 80 
water. The work now before us, for ple, is p dly : that the book may be taken up, read for a few minutes, and 
interesting. The first volume is devoted chiefly to the early } then laid down without breaking the continuity of the text. 
history of the Prussian dynasty, and is full of those pano- N We do not know a more certain specific to cure the “blues” 
ramic views, in giving which Carlyle excels all other writers, } than these Yankee Stories of “Sam Slick.” The volume is 
King and Kaiser, Margrave and Elector, Knight and Bishop $ handsomely illustrated. 

pass before the reader, like spectres conjured upbythehand$ yacx and Harry; or, Pictures for the Young. By Mary 
of some potent magician. In no other work, that we have $ ang John Howitt. 1 vol. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. This 
perused, do we find such vivid pictures of feudal Germany. 3 jg 9 small quarto, elegantly printed on cream-colored paper, 
{twas said of Kean’s acting, that it was reading Shakespeare § j)jystrated with numerous superior engravings, and bound 
by flashes of lightning; and Carlyle’s Frederick is reading } neatly in embossed cloth. The story is intended for children, 
the Teutonic middle ages in the same way. The second % anq jike all stories by the Howitts, is admirably adapted for 
volume brings us down to more modern times; but is not its purpose. We consider it one of the most appropriate 
less graphic and interesting. It comprises the thirteen years 3 Cy ristmas books that has been published this year. 


of Prussian history, which preceded the death of Frederick Kee . . 
the Great’s father, a monarch whom most writers have either The Ministry of Life. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth. 1 
vol., 12mo. New York: D. Appleton @ Oo. A religious 


misunderstood, or misrepresented, but whom Carlyle exalts 
almost into a hee. We shall omels the appearance of the $ fiction, adapted for young persons about entering life; and 
remaining two volumes with no little eagerness, and hope from the pen of an author who has already won for herself 
they will not be so long forthcoming as Macauley’s promised circle of warm, admiring friends. The volume appears op- 
ones, which, if report speaks truly, have been bought off portunely, for it would make an excellont Christmas or New- 
by the Hanoverian dynasty, for a peerage. Year’s gift. Two elegant steel embellishments adorn the book- 


The Four Sisters. By Frederika Bremer. 1 vol., 12mo,: Self-Made Men. By Charles C. B. Seymour. 1 vol., 12mo. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. We do not think this novel ° New York: Harper @ Brothers. In this neat volume we 
inferior, as @ work of art, even to the best of Miss Bremer’s ; have about sixty biographies, the subjects being all self-made 
eaclier fictions; and having said this, what more can we say $ ™€™ Gen. Andrew Jackson heading the catalogue, and 
in its praise? There is so much exceptionable literature ; George Stephenson concluding it. Numerous graphic wood 
printed in these times, that a parent hardly knows what new { engravings, all portraits, embellish the book. We commend 
book to introduce into the household. To “The Four Sisters,” ; it as capital work to put into the hands of boys. 
however, no exception can be taken. It is deeply interest- $ Gerald Noel. By the author of “Lowis? School-days.” % 
ing; is full of instruction; abounds in capital pictures of  vol.,12mo. New York: D. Appleton d Co. All who have read 
Swedish life; and breathes a pure moral atmosphere that in- N the former work by this author, will hasgen, we know, to pur- 
sensibly refines and spiritualizes the reader. A small edition : chase “Gerald Noel.” The Appletond lave issued the volume 
was published, a year or two ago, under the name of “ Hertha.” > in their usual neat style. 
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The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table. By Oliver Wendell x add the milk, and let it go on boiling till quite tender, keep- 
Holmes. With IUustrations by Hoppin. 1 vol.,12mo. Bos- § ing it stirred to prevent burning. If cinnamon is used, boil 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co, This is one of the best books § it with the milk, and remove it when the rice is sufficiently 


ever written by an American. We use no hyperbole either 
when we say this. It is genial, racy, full of acute thoughts 
on life and literature, and written in a terse, idiomatic style. 
Now eloquent, now witty, now shrewd, now humorous, now § 
pathetic, but never dull. The “Autocrat” is a man after our 
own heart, with whom it would delight us to breakfast every 
day. His volume is one of the very few that we have read 


done: if essence of almonds be used for flavoring, it may be 
dropped among the sugar; when the rice milk is cold, put it 
in a glass dish or china bowl. Beat up the egg whites and 
sugar, to a froth, cover the rice with it, and stick bits of 
raspberry jam over the top. 

Almond Cream.—Put a pint of milk with a pint of cream 
and a small bit of lemon peel into a stew pan to boil very 


over a second time. We keep it by us on our library table, 3 pentiy for twenty minutes. In the meantime blanch and 
to dip into, whenever we get a moment of leisure, sure to § nound very fine three ounces of sweet almonds and half an 
find some striking thought, neatly expressed, wherever we 3 $ ounce of bitter almonds. Next take the milk and cream 
turn. The publishers do not exaggerate, when they assert, S from the fire, into which (while hot) stir the pounded 
in the advertisement, that the work will take its place with 3 3 almonds, the yolks of two or three eggs, and clarified sugar 
those of the few humorists, whom the world agrees to call * enough to sweeten it. Then put the whole into a colander, 
great. We cannot close this hasty notice, without giving $ $ and with a wooden spoon rub and sq it well through 

our hearty praise to the manner in which Hoppin has illus- § yet this be done a second time. Then add two ounces of well 
trated it: the sketch of “The Landlady’s Daughter” alone, is > ¢jarified isinglass. Have the mould ready to ice, pour the 








enough to make a reputation. 
Woodstock. By the author of “Waverley.” 2 vols. Boston: § 
Ticknor & Fields. These comprise the forty-first and forty- 
second volumes of the now famous “ Household Edition” of 2 
Scott’s novels. In type and paper they are so unexception- 3 
able, that every person, who desires a good copy of these $ 
world-renowned fictions, should avail themselves of the N 
present opportunity; for it will be impossible for any future $ N 
publishers, no matter what expenses they incur, to excel $ N 
this exquisite duodecimo edition. N 
Marryatt’s Complete Works. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. : 
Peterson & Brothers.—A handsome, yet cheap edition of Mar- ? 
ryatt has long been wanted; and here we have it, in double- > 
column octavo, on good paper and with clear typography. 





PARLOR GAMES. 

Tar Lawyer.—The company must form in two rows oppo- 
site to, and facing each other, leaving room for the Lawyer 
to pass up and down between them. 

When all are seated, the one who personates the Lawyer 
will ask a question or address a remark to one of the per- 
sons present, either standing before the person addressed, or N 
calling his name. The one spoken to is not to answer, but 
the one sitting opposite to him must reply to the question. 
The object of the Lawyer is to make either the one he speaks 
to answer him, or the one that should answer, to keep silent, 
therefore he should be quick in hurrying from one to an- 
other with his questions, taking them by surprise, and no- 
ticing those who are the most inattentive. No one must be 
allowed to remind another of their turn to speak. When 
the Lawyer has succeeded in either making one speak that 
should not, or finding any that did not answer when they 
should, they must exchange places with each other, and the 
one caught becomes Lawyer. 

This game will be found quite amusing if conducted with 
spirit. 

Frence Buinp-Man.—In this game, instead of blindfolding } ; 
one of the players, his hands are tied behind him, and in $ : 
that difficult way he must endeavor to catch one of his com- } 
panions, who must, when caught, submit to the same re- N 
straint. 
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ORNAMENTAL DISHES FOR SUPPER-TABLE. 

Rice Froth.—A cheap and ornamental dish. For one-third § 
of a pound of rice, allow one quart of new milk; the whites 3 
of three eggs; three ounces of loaf sugar, finely pounded; a § 
stick of cinnamon, or eight or ten drops of almond flavoring, $ 
and a quarter of a pound of raspberry jam. Boil the rice, ; 
in a pint, or rather less of water; when the water is absorbed, ¢ 


cream into it, and when set, turn it out in the samo way as 
any other jelly. 

Creme a la Mode.—Put half a pound of white sugar into 
$ your glass or china dish, with two good sized glasses of white 
wine, the peel and juice of one large lemon, or two small 
ones. Dissolve an ounce of isinglass in half a pint of water, 
strain it hot upon the above, and, by degrees, add a pint and 
a half of good cream; stir till cold. It will keep three or 
four days, but it is best made the day before you want it. 
Half this quantity makes a good sized dish. It is very 
pretty turned out of a mould, or may be cut up with cus- 
tard glasses. This is a general favorite with all those who 
have once tasted it. 

Lemon Cream.—Take a quart of lemonade made very 
sweet, strain it, and put it in a saucepan on the fire. Add 
the yolks of eight eggs well beaten, and stir it always one 
way till it is of a proper thickness. Serve it in custard 
glasses or in a cream dish. To make the lemonade—Dis- 
solve five ounces of loaf sugar in two pints of boiling water, 
having previously, with part of the sugar, rubbed the yellow 
rind of a lemon; then add the juice of three lemons. Some 
persons put the lemons and sugar into a jug, and pour the 
boiling water upon them. 

Wine Jelly.—To a quart of white wine put a pound of 
lump sugar, which is first reduced to a syrup. Dissolve an 
ounce and a half of isinglass in a little water; strain it and 
mix while warm, with the syrup also warm. When it is 
nearly cold pour the wine into it, stirring it well, and for 
some little time after. Pour into your mould, or leave it to 
be cut up the next day into jelly glasses. A little cochineal 
added gives it a beautiful appearance. This is a most deli- 
cious jelly, and very soon and easily made. 

Jaumange.—Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in a pint and 
a half of water, cut into it the rind of two lemons; strain; 
then add the yolks of four eggs well beaten. Let it have 
one boil up, and then put in the juice of two good sized 
lemons. Sweeten to your taste, and if you want it a very 
deep color, add a little saffron. Stir till nearly cold, ana 
then put into the mould or glasses. This makes a very 
pretty, very nice, and very inexpensive dish for a supper 

Snow-Balls, a Pretty little Dish at a Juvenile Supper — 
Boil two ounces of Patna rice in a pint and a half of new 
milk, a little and pounded sugar. Flavor with 
essence of ratafia. When the rlee is quite soft, take out the 
$ cinnamon and. -put the rice in teacups. Let it remain until 
cold; then turn them out on a dish and pour a custard over 
$ them, (made with the yolks of three eggs,) and on the top of 
each ball put a little preserve. 

To Make Blanc Mange.—One pint of milk, half an ounce 
of isinglass or half a sixpenny packet of gelatine, boiled a 
quarter of an hour; add loaf sugar, and flavor to taste, strain, 
and turn out when perfectly cold. 
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1 pound, 
1 quart. 
1 quart, 
1 quart. 
1 quart. 





OUR COOK-BOOK. > Eges, - - + -10eggs are equal to 


: Brown sugar, powdered, 1 pound2ounces “ 

_—_ N « 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” , aieantaneneg ot “ ieee 
“aad $ Butter, when soft,  -1 pound 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, 0, by $ Indian meal,- -  -1pound2ounces 1 quart. 

Charles J. Pe’ in the Clerk’s Office of the District $ : Wheat flour,- °- -1 pound 1 quart. 

Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District $ $ id 

of Pennsylvania.] $ A glassful of any liquid, (unloss the size and sort of glass 

3 is specially designated,) always means a wineglassful. 

Ba These receipts have all been tested, either by the author § nr bere: sameeren. lend ¥ gill. 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give ; 8 « “ 1 gill. 
several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, at the } 16 “ “ \ pint. 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook- § A common sized wineglass holds ¥ gill. 
book ever published. A common sized tumbler holds ¥ pint. 


We give, next, a bill of fare for a large and elegant supper 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


and measures: 


table, with an engraving showing how to arrange the dishes, 


As a preliminary, we give the following table of weights » The bill of fare is very full, so that if all the dishes cannot 
? be procured, others may be substituted. 
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Candied Fruits. 
Beef & la mode 














Pickled Oysters, 




















Lobster Salad. 


Plates should be placed around the table for each guest: , Beef Tongues, jellied. 
also, three glasses beside each plate, for lemonade, wine, &c. $ Beef a la mode. 
A side-table should contain extra plates. spoons, &c., &c., : Chicken Salad. 
also, pitchers of water, and extra dishes. On another table N Pickled Oysters. 
cups for chocolate or coffee may be set out, to be ready for > 
persons who do not drink wine. 





Bon-bons. 

French Secrets. 
Dragees Portugaises. 
Candied Almonds. 
Fruits a la Creme. 
Dragees a la Vanille. 


Almond Cream. 
Vanilla Cream. 


Oyster Pates. 
Terrapin. 

$ Boiled Oysters. 

: § Chicken Croquetts. 


BILL OF FARE. 


Boned Turkey. Candied Oranges. 


Lobster, dressed. Candied Grapes 


Ham. 


: Fried Oysters, 
2 Stewed Oysters. 


Peach Cream. 
Strawberry Cream. 
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Lemon Cream. ; water. Boil all kinds of fish very slowly, and when they 
Charlotte a la Russe. Orange Water Ice. will leave the bone, they are done enough. 
Jelly Cake. Biscuit Glace. Cod’s Head and Shoulders.—Take out the gills and the 
Jelly, of Calves’ Feet. Punch a la Romaine. blood clean from the bone, wash the head very clean, rub 
Ambrosia. Champagne FrappealaGlace. 3 over it a little salt, and a glass of cider vinegar. When your 
Blanc Mange. $ water boils, throw in a good handful of salt, with a glass of 
Frait Cakes. Coffee. vinegar; put in your fish and let it boil gently for half an 
Meringues. Chocolate. hour—if a large fish let it boil gently three-quarters of an 
hour. Take it up very carefully, strip the skin nicely off, 
; SOUPS. ; set before a brisk fire, dredge it over with flour, and baste it 
Observations on Soups.—When you make any kind of soup, § Well with butter. When the froth begins to rise, strew over 
particularly portable, vermicelli, or brown gravy soup, or ; it some nice fine white bread crumbs; you must keep bast- 
any other that has herbs or roots in it, always observe to lay $ ing it all the time, to make it froth well. When it is a nice 
the meat in the bottom of your pan, with a good lump of $ white brown, dish it up, and garnish it with a lemon, cut in 
butter. Cut the herbs and roots into small pieces, and lay $ Slices, and a few fried oysters. 
them over the meat; cover it close, and set it over a very § Sauce for Ood’s Head.—Procure a nice lobster, throw it 
slow fire: it will draw all the virtue out of the roots and § yo yee eae y with a ne oem i boil it — 
turn it to a good , and give the soup a very dif- } 0UT, or longer If necessary. lobster has eggs, pout 
aan flavor than if Bel sx put it in water. When your : a cane, ony: “ aah age ome a 
is almost dried up, fill the with water; when it $ & pound of good m: . en take the mea 
sth to boil, take off the fat, aad llow the directions of N out of your lobster, cut it in small pieces, and put it in your 
your receipt for whatever sort of soup you are making. 3 butter, with a spoonful of lemon pickle, and the same quan- 
(alf’s Head Soup—Procure a calf’s head, wash it well, : tity of walnut catchup, a slice off an end of a lemon, one or 
and let it stand in salt and water two or three hours: then $ Wo slices of horse-radish, as much ground mace as will lie 
wak it in fresh water. Put it on to boil, and when the } 0D & sixpence, and salt and cayenne pepper to your liking. 
meat will separate from the bone, take it off. Strain the : ee Me a — _— take out co lemon and horse- 
broth; cut the meat in small pieces, and add it to the broth. $ "dish, and serve the sauce in a sauce boat. 
Then season with sweet marjoram, sage, thyme, sweet basil, N Black Fish—Stewed.—After the fish are cleaned and pre- 
pepper, salt, mace, and cloves. Take one pound of suet, ; pared, score them, and fill the incisions with a dressing of 
and two pounds of veal, chopped fine, and with sufficient } bread and butter, pepper, salt, and parsley. Put them into 
bread crumbs and seasoning as above, make some forcemeat 3 a pint of water, and let them stew twenty minutes; then 
ball, and fry them in butter; make also some small dump- nnd nt them y~< a bottle of claret, and stew them ten 
lings, with @ little flour, butter, and water: add the dump- ; Minutes longer. This quantity of wine is proper for two 
lings, the forcemeat balls, two or three eggs, chopped fine, a $ fish of about three pounds each. If you choose you may 
spoonful of browned flour, and as much wine as you think $ re prem tas itiananathdiianadiade 
fit, to the soup. ish.—When you e a fish, stuff it wit 
Almond Soup.—Take a neck of veal, and the scrag end of } and sweet herbs, season the outside with cayenne pepper, 
aneck of mutton, chop them in small pieces, put them in a ; turn vet a into 4 sap a veh ee 4 the fish 
large pan; cut in a turnip with a blade or two of mace, and 3 OM & stick In your bake pan, flour it well, and lay some 
five quarts of water: set it over the fire, and let it boil gently § pieces of butter on it. Half an hour will bake a small fish. 
till it is reduced to two quarts, then strain it through a hair 
sieve into a clear pot, and put in six ounces of simone MEATS. 
blanched, and beat fine; half a pint of thick cream, and as $ Meats Roast and Boiled, dc.—A great deal of care and 
much pepper as you please. Have ready three small rolls, 3 niceness is requisite in boiling meats. Your copper should 
the size of a tea-cup, (if larger, they will not look well, and 2 be very clean, and well tinned. All meats should be boiled 
will drink up too much of the soup.) Blanch a few almonds, ¢ stowiy; to boil them fast hardens the outside before the in- 
cut them lengthwise, stick them all over the rolls, and put ; side is warm, and discolors the meat. For instance, a leg of 
the roll in your soup tureen; then pour the soup upon the : veal of twelve pounds weight will require three hours and a 
rill ; half boiling—the slower it boils the whiter and plumper it 
Brown Onion Soup—Skin and cut in slices six large $ will be. When you boil mutton or beef, observe to dredge 
onions; fry them in butter till they are a nice brown and 2 them well with flour before you put them into the kettle of 
very tender, then lay them on a hair-sieve to draw out the 3 cold water; keep it covered, and take off the scum. Mutton 
batter. When drained, put them in a pot with five quarts < ang beef do not require so much boiling, but veal, pork, or 
of boiling water, boil them one hour, and stir frequently; ; lamb are not wholesome if they are not boiled enough. A 
then add pepper and salt to your liking, with some crumbs N leg of pork will require half an hour more of boiling than a 
of bread rubbed through a cullender; stir it well to keep it § leg of veal of the same weight. You must allow an hour for 
from being in lumps, and boil it two hours more. Ten N every four pounds weight of beef or mutton. The best way 
minutes before you serve the soup, beat the yolks of two ° is to put your meat in when the water is cold. A leg of 
‘eg8 with two spoonfuls of vinegar, and a little of the soup, $ jamb of four pounds weight will require an hour and a half 
and pour it into the remainder of the squp by degrees, stirring $ boiling. 
it all the time one way. If you choose, you can add a few N When you roast any kind of meat, it is a very good way 
cloves. ‘This is a fine soup, and will keep three or four days. : t> put a little salt and water in your dripping-pan, baste 
$ your meat with it, let it dry, then dust it well with flour and 
i FISH. 3 baste it with fresh butter, it makes your meat a better 
Observations on Fish—When you dress any kind of fish, 3 color. When you roast any kind of wild fowl, be careful to 
wash them clean, dry them well with a cloth, and dust them } keep up a clear, brisk fire; roast them a light brown, but 
Vith flour, or rub them with egg and bread crumbs. Always N not too much: it is a great fault to roast them till the gravy 
have your lard boiling hot before you put in your fish to fry, N runs out of them, it takes off the fine flavor. Tame fowls 
‘ad as soon as they are done, lay them on a dish to drain $ require more roasting; they are a long time before they are 
before you serve them. Boiled fish should always be rubbed ; thoroughly heated, and must be frequently basted to keep 
carefully with a little vinegar before they are put into the : up a strong froth—it makes them rise better, and attain a 
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Gner color. Rign- end gue should be roasted batare &.gned 3 PASTRY, &C., &C. 
fire, and turned quick. 3 Observations on Pies—Raised pies should have a quiek 
Beef-Steaks—Brojiled.—Procure steaks about half an inch 3 oven. Light paste requires a moderate oven. Tarts that 
thick, from, off a rump of beef. Have a clear fire, rub your $ are iced require a slow oven. 
gridiron well with beef suet, and when it is hot, lay your Mince Pies.—Procure about five pounds of a piece of beef 
ateake on it, and let them broil until they begin to brown— } called the sticking piece—also a beef’s tongue, and bvil both 
then turn them, and when the other side is equally brown, ; very tender; have ready five pounds of good suet—tive 
lay them on a hot dish, with a slice of butter between every § pounds of apples, (pared and cored,) four pounds of sugar, 
steak; sprinkle a little pepper and salt over them, and let } four pounds of raisins, (stoned,) four pounds of currants, the 
them stand two or three minutes; then slice a small onion $ rind and juice of a lemon, one ounce of ground cinnamon, 
(as thin as possible) into'a spoonful of water, lay your steaks ¢ one ounce of cloves, one ounce of allspice, and six cents 
on. the gridiron again, keep turning them until they are % worth of mace, (finely powdered in a mortar.) When all 
sufficiently cooked—put them on a dish, pour the water and { the ingredients are chopped very fine, mix them well to 
onion among them, and send them to the table. gether with a quart of wine, and three half pints of brandy. 
Beef-Steaks—Fried.—Cut your steaks as for broiling, put } Keep your mince-meat in a stone pot, well covered. Make 
them into a stew pan with a good lump of butter; set them § the crust as for other pies. 
over a slow fire, and keep turning them till the butter be- ; Mince-Meat Pies.—Boil a tongue two hours, skin it, and 
comes a thick, white gravy, then pour it into a bowl, and } chop it as fine as possible; also chop very fire three pounds 
add more butter to the steaks. When almost done enough, $ of fresh beef suet, three pounds of apples, and one pound of 
pour all the gravy into the bowl, put more butter into your : of jar raisins; add to these ingredients four pounds of cur. 
pan, and fry the steaks a light brown over a quick fire. } rants, (cleaned, washed, and well dried,) one pound of white 
Then take them out of the pan, put them into a hot dish, 3 sugar, half an ounce of mace, and one and a quarter ounce 
slice an onion among them—put a smull portion of onion 3 each of nutmeg, cloves, and cinnamon—also three half pints 
into the gravy and pour it hot upon the steaks. Half a $ of French brandy. As you make up your pies, add to tho 
pound of butter will. be a sufficient quantity for quite a ¢ mince-meat citron cut into small pieces. Make a fine puff 
large dish of steaks. é paste—cover your pie plates with it, and fill them with the 
Beef—Stewed.—Put a little water in the pot in which you } mince-meat, placing a cover of paste over each pie. 
intend to stew your beef, adding an onion cut fine, plenty of $ Apple Tart—English Fashion.—Scald eight or ten large 
carrots, turnips, and potatoes cut in slices—pepper and salt; 3 apples; when cold, skin them; take the pulp and beat it as 
put the meat in and cover it close. Let it stew gently until N fine as you can with a silver spoon; then mix the yolks of 
it is done enough, then pour off the gravy and let the meat % six eggs, and the whites of four eggs—beat all together as 
brown. Skim the fat from the gravy, and thicken it. Dish 3 light as you can make them, adding grated nutmeg and 
the meat and vegetables, and pour the hot gravy over them. N sugar to your taste; melt some nice, fresh butter, and beat 
Beef-Steaks.—¥Fry your steaks in butter till they become N it till it is like a fine, thick cream, Then make a puff paste, 
of a fine brown color, then add to them half a pint of water, } cover a pie dish with it, and put in the ingredients, but do 
an onion sliced, a spoonful of walnut catchup, a little caper $ not cover it with the paste. Bake it a quarter of an hour, 
liquor, some pepper and salt—and cover them close with a N and throw some fine sugar over it. 
dish, and let them stew gently. When sufficiently cooked, Mince-Pie, without Meat.—Chop three pounds of suet very 
thicken the gravy with flour and butter, and serve up the : fine, and three pounds of apples, (cored and pared,) wash 
steaks. $ and dry three pounds of currants, stone and chop ono pound 
MADE DISHES. } of jar raisins, beat and sift one pound of loaf sugar, cut 
Observations on Made Dishes+<In the brown made dishes 3 twelve ounces of candied orange peel very fine, and six 
take special care no fat is on the top of the gravy, but skim N ounces of citron; mix all well together with a quarter of an 
it clean off. If you use wine, put it in some time before N ounce of nutmeg, half a quarter of an ounce of cinramon, 
your dish is ready, to take off the rawness. When you use $ @* °F eight cloves, and half a pint of French brandy; cover 
fried forcemeat balls, put them on a sieve to drain the fat 3 it close, and keep it for ve, 
from them, and never let them boil in your sauce—it will $ Lemon P udding, with Paste—Take one pound of flour— 
give them greasy look, and soften them; the best way is g well dried and sifted—and add to it a pound of fine, white 
to put them in after your meat is dished up. You may use: sugar, the rind of a lemon—grated, twelve eggs—the yolks 


mushrooms, artichokes, capers, and forcemeat balls in almost 3 and whites beat separately; then mix all together, and pour 
every made dish. it into a dish, or dishes covered with fine pie paste. Bake 


Beef—Stewed.—Procure a round of beef weighing about ; it half om honr. 


six pounds. As soon as it comes from market rub it with $ . 
pepper, salt and some allspice. Haye ready the pot in which $ PUDDINGS. 
you intend to stew the beef, and see that it is well heated. $ Observations on Puddings.—Bread and custard puddings 
Put in the beef, and brown it, stewing it with two or three ? require time, and @ moderate oven, that will raise, and not 
chopped onions. Boil some carrots separately, and add them $ burn them; batter and rice puddings a quick oven—an 
to the beef as soon as they are soft. Put in some skinned } #lways butter the pan or dish before you pour the pudding 
tomatoes about one hour and a half before dishing the beef. : in; when you boil a pudding, take great care that your cloth 
Pour enough water over the beef to cover it, and dredge it $ is very clean—dip it in boiling water, and flour it well, ant 
occasionally with a little brown flour. If you prefer to have § give your cloth a shake; if you boil it ina pan, butter it 
your beef stuffed, it is better to do it the day previous to } and boil it in plenty of water, and turn it often; do not cover 
cooking it, as the seasoning passes more thoroughly through. N the pan: when you take it out of the pan, let it stand a few 
Artificial Turtle Forcemeat-——Take one pound of the fat { Minutes to cool, then untie the string, wrap the cloth round 
of a loin of veal, the same quantity of lean, with six boned 5 the pan, lay your dish over it, and turn the pudding out: 
anchovies; beat them in a mortar, and season with mace, red g take the pan and cloth off very carefully, for very often 
pepper, salt, a little shred parsley, some juice of lemon, and $ light pudding is broken in turning out. 
three or four spoonfuls of Madeira wine. Mix the whole S English Plum Pudding.—Ingredients—one dozen egm 
well together, and make it into little balls; dust the balls $ two fivo cent loaves of stale bread, one pound of suct, ov 
with some fine flour, and put them in your dish to stew $ pound of sugar, two pounds of raisins, one pound of cur 
sbout half an hour before you serve it up. ? rants, half pound of citron, about one nutmeg—grated—ont 
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tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, one tumbler of brandy ; and parple asters, are only wild flowers, and cost ncthing 
and wine, mixed—flour enough to stiffen it—and one quart 3 but the trouble of transplanting, and a little nook in the 
of milk, which ought to be poured over the bread and left } garden. A constant bloom may be kept up from March tc 
stand over night, to soften it. After mixing all together, $ November, by introducing from our woods and fields the 
tie it up in a large, square cloth. and boil it seven or eight } various beautiful ornaments with which nature has so pro- 
hours. It must be turned frequently or the fruit will settle { fusely decorated them. Even in winter we may levy contri- 
at the bottom. To serve this pudding elegantly, alcohol N butions from the woods. As we said before, a deep plate, a 
should be poured over it, and around the edge of the dish N little earth from the woods, a few varieties of moss arranged 
apon which it is placed, and it should be lighted just as it is } with an eye to color, one of the beautiful little linnea borealis, 
placed upon the table. or partridge berry, with its vivid, green trailing leaves, and 
A Baked Apple Pudding—Half a pound of apples well } bright scarlet vines, or some of the thousand tiny plants, 
boiled and mashed, half a pound of butter to a cream, and } with their grey, red-veined leaves, will form a miniatur gar- 
mixed with the apples before they are cold, and six eggs 3 den. All the care that is wanted is to keep the moss moist. We 
with the whites well beaten—halfa pound of fine white sugar, 3 have seen one of these little moss gardens in March gay with 
the rinds of two lemons well boiled and beaten; sift the peel 3 crocus and with dwarf tulips. As an experiment, a crocus 
into clean water twice in the boiling; put a thin crust in the N bulb was inserted in a cleft of the moss, and in a few days 
bottom and rims of your dish. Half an hour will bake it. N shot up its lance-like leaves, rather to the surprise of the ex- 
A Baked Almond Pudding.—Boil the skins of two lemons N perimenter. Others were added, and a pretty little garden 
very tender, and beat them very fine; beat half a pound of { in a soup-plate was the result. But like too many amateurs, 
almonds in rose water, and a pound of sugar, very fine; $ we are lingering too long over the result of gardening, rather 
melt half a pound of butter and let it stand till quite cold; } than over gardening itself. Now to tho 
beat the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of four eggs— } Oud-af-doors Work—All orpamental shrubs, that’ need 
mix them, and beat all together with a little orange water, ° pruning, should be done in this month, particularly of the 
ast bake it in the oven. § deciduous kind; all branches that are growing in a wild, dis- 
Ephrata Pudding—Ingredients—three quarts of whort- ; orderly way, should be shortened, taking care to train them 
Heberries, half a pint of water, half a pint of molasses, @ \ in such a manner that they will display their foliage and 
terspoonful of salt, and as much flour as to make a tolerably § flowers well when the blooming season comes; and all de- 
stiff dough. Serve it with a sauce made of sugar, butter, 3 cayed branches should be cut off close to where they are pro- 
brandy, and a nutmeg grated—beaten light. } duced. All choice and tender flowering plants should be pro- 
3 tected from severe frosts, by some light covering. This 
H protection can be easily given by forming an arch of pliable 
OUR GARDEN FOR JANUARY. 3 hoops and sticks over the plants, and when the weather is 
ForrunaTsty for the health, beauty, and refi t of dingly cold, throwing some straw matting, or some old 
taste of our American ladies, gardening is b ing every pieces of carpet or quilts over the arch. When the weather 
year more popular. No home should be without its plot of } is mild, however, it is advisable te give them as much free 
flowers, if only six feet square, and no window or porch need 3 air as possible. 
want drapery whilst every seed store furnishes for sixpence } Hyacinths and Tulips that are planted for garden bloom- 
a paper, the seeds of the morning-glory, cypress, Brazilian 3 ing, should be protected with a frame as just described, or 
vine, scarlet bean, portulacca, miranda, &c., &c.; or, our woods 3 With long, dry litter from the stalls, straw, fallen leaves, or 
are draped with the Virginia-creeper and the wild clematis. 3 branches of fern. It should be removed, however, as soon as 
A few cuttings of the daily rose, a slip or two of honeysuckle, } the very cold weather is over. Decayed fine tan is an excel- 
afew seeds of larkspur, coreopsis, mignionette, &c.; a little 3 lent covering for tulips and other bulbs. It may be put on 
rig of heliotrope, petunia, or verbena, repay one gratefully ~ an inch, or an inch and a half thick, just before the severe 
with their bright smiles, for the little care bestowed upon 3 weather sets in, and need not be removed as soon as the 
them. And during these cold months, when, in the door- $ other coverings, as it protectg the roots from too much heat 
yards and gardens, the honeysuckles and climbing roses 3 and drought whilst ripening. All hardy bulbs should be 
Teach up to the windows and the pillars of the piazza with } planted late in October, or early in November, to do them 
nerveless fingers, when the few poor leaves still left, shiver $ justice; but if kept out of the ground later, they should have 
in the cold, or the stripped branches sway and wail in the 3 lighter covering in proportion, as the season has advanced. 
wind: a garden, not so largo or varied to be sure, as the sum- } For instance, tulips, which must have four inches of light 
mer one, but affording more delight, perhaps, because more 3 covering in October, should have but three inches in Decem- 
uncommon, may be made to gladden us with its green beauty 3 ber, two and a half in January, two in February, and one 
in our ordinary sitting-room. A few pots of the different $ and a half in March; for many bulbs become so exhausted 
kinds of geranium, a rose or two, some sweet elysian, } by being kept too long in the ground, that they have not 
nignionette, heliotrope, &c.; a few hyacinths, tulips, jonquils, $ strength to bear up through it, and at lastdie. This remedy 
&c., in glasses, brighten a window and lighten a heart that $ is only suggested for those who cannot get their bulbs in 
bestows a few moments daily upon them. To these may be : the ground in time, for as we before said, they should be 
added a miniature garden in a dish, a shallow bowl, or a soup- $ planted in October or November. As a rule, be particulay 
plate: unpoctical in itself, to be sure, but most wonderfully } never to give less than one inch of covering over the crown, 
beautifal when made into a garden; and examined through $ or upper part, of any kind of bulbous or tuberous root. 
§ microscope, has wiled away the tedious hours of many an $ Crocuses or Snow-Drops, though they should be planted in 
invalid, and many a tired seamstress, as she has gl d up : Sey ber or October, may still be put in the ground, taking 
for a moment from her needle at the multitudinous forms N eare to select dry, mild weather for the work, but they will 
and colors of a plate of moss. Our woods are too much ne- } not flower so well as if planted earlier. Great taste may be 
slegted. Many a flower-fancier will pay a fabulous price for ¢ displayed in the ingredients of the various colors of the 
“rare exotic, and pass over, with indifferent eyes, our impe- $ crocus, by planting them in patches, each patch of one color, 
rial meadow lilies, and graceful nodding balsams. To him N &c., &c. In fact, the ingenuity to be shown is endless. If 
the delicate arbutus, and violets, and anemones, the golden $ it is desirable to inerease the mumber of crocuses or snow 
tanunculus, and snowy blood-root, the she!]-tinted liver-wort, : drops, the roots should be taken up but once in two years; 
tad waxy pipsessing, the fox glove, and pink roots, and sor- N but if they remain in the ground longer than that, the roots 
tels, the exquisite gerardias, and the gorgeous golden rod. > will be small and the flowers poor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BECEIPTS.—ART RECREATIONS. 


o4 





Jonquils, Narcissuses, Irises, Gladioluses, Crown Imperials, 3 To Keep Geraniums through the Winter—Those who have 
or any kind of hardy bulbous roots, if they still remain ) no place in their green-houses for geraniums, &c., will do 
above ground, should be planted as soon as the weather ; well to put them in a window with a south aspect, carefully 
will permit, always remembering to select mild, dry weather, } covering the pots with a little straw or moss, in order to 
and when the ground is not too wet, being careful to observe $ prevent the frost from hurting the roots. Or, take them 
that the longer your bulbs are kept out of the ground after $ from the pots, and hang them up by the roots in a dark 
November, the shallower they must be planted. N place, where the frost cannot touch them; if planted again 

Bulbs that Bloom in the House can, many of them, be put } $ in the spring, they will shoot and flourish remarkably well, 
in bulb glasses, which may be obtained at the seed or glass } } I have heard the same plan ded for fuchsias, but 

Bulb irises, hyacinths, dwarf tulips, nar- } 3 have never been successful with them. 

cissuses and jonquils, bloom well in glasses. The glasses} 70 Curl Feathers.—Heat them gently before the fire; then, 
are made long and concave at the mouth, and must be filled ? with the back of a knife applied to the feather, they will curl 
with soft water. Each glass must contain but one root, with 2 well and quickly. White feathers may be perfectly cleaned 
its bottom touching the water. The glasses should be kept ; by washing in soft water with white soap and a squeeze of 
in a warm window where the sun comes, or if that is not } blue; beat them against clean white paper, shake gently for 
practicable, placing them on a chimney-piece will answet } @ few minutes before the fire, then dry them in the air, and 
very well. Be careful not to leave the glasses in a window 3 afterward curl them. Or, hold the feathers before a bright 
where they will be exposed to frost at night. The bulbs } S fire, and draw the back of a knife along the back of the 
will soon shoot their roots down to the water, which should feathers, and they will curl again. 

be renewed occasionally if it becomes very foul. If it is! Blowing out a Candle.—There is one small fact in domestic 
desired to have ranunculuses, early tulips, , hya- 3 : y which is not generally known, but which is useful 
cinths, crocuses, or other spring bulbous or tuberous flowers, 3 3 as saving time, trouble and temper. If a candle be blown 
bloom in pots in the house, have small pots or boxes filled $ N out, holding it above you, the wick will not smoulder down, 
with light, sandy earth, and put the bulbs in just over their ; and may therefore be easily lighted again; but if blown 











crowns, placing the pots near a window. As soon as the $ 
roots begin to shoot, water them lightly occasionally, and if 
the bulbs are good they will flower early and well. 

Seeds in Beds, Boxes, or Pots should be protected, in frosty 


upon downwards, the contrary is the case. 

To Clean Ermine Victorines.—Take some flour, rub in with 
a piece of flannel, shake well, and the fur will look quite 
new again. 


weather, by mats, long straw litter, fern, &c., but the cover- 
ing should be removed when the weather is mild. 

Shrubs and Evergreens of the choicer kind should be 
cared for in the same way. 

Flowers in the Green-house, or even in the ordinary living 
room, should be particularly cared for now. If the weather 
is mild and calm, the windows should be opened about 
eleven o'clock, and closed about two or three o’clock in the 
afternoon. There is no certain rule for this, however, as 
the change in the weather is often very sudden. The upper 
sash, however, can gonerally be lowered. with safety, for a 
few inches to let out foul air, and admit fresh, even when 
the lower sash cannot be raised. In frosty weather the 
windows must not be opened at all, and care must be taken 
at night to close the shutters, or to take from the vicinity 
of the window such plants as are particularly tender. All 
decayed leaves should be removed, and all dust or foulness 
wiped off the leaves as far as is practicable. In foggy or 


wet weather the window should be kept closed. Such plants 
eed full and separate rules how to paint each object, how 
Ss 
as require water, should have it moderately on mild days, or $ h color. They continue to pub me 


if sunny, 80 much the better. Soft water should be used, 2 
if possible, and given in the morning about eleven o’clock. $ 5 Sarasin Sina in this line, of which they send notice 


$ 

Aloes, cactuses, dc., require but very little water at mt Seminorion, Deslers. and enchers 2 niet din 
season, and myrtles, geraniums, oranges, &c., should have $ 

but a moderate quantity given to them at any one time. 3 Chow, and alll Artiots’ @ ot a liberal discount. 

3 Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
N brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 


3 Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 3 pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 


The Best Mode of Reviving Black Lace—Strain off some 5 Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
tea from the leaves (it should be about the same strength as ° 3 styles, will be communicated to our customers, without extra 
for drinking.) Put sufficient into a deep bason to cover the ? ; charge. 
lace, let it stand for some hours, then squeeze, not rub, it $ $ Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
several times, dipping it again and again into the tea, till $ Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com 
the latter becomes very dirty-looking. Have ready some > 3 plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
weak gum water and press the lace through it; then clap it 3 for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 
for a quarter of an hour: after which pin it out on a towel $ $ Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
in the shape you wish it to take, and when nearly dry cover $ ; all our directions free. Persons ordering the directio’ 
it with another towel, and iron with & cool iron. The lace, 3 one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of 
if previously in good condition, (with the exception of color,) $ 3 dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 
will by this means look as good as new. Address, J. E. TILTON & CO. 

Stiffness to Collars.—A little gum arabic and common $ } Publishers and Dealers in Artists’ Goods, Boston, where 
scda, added to the starch, gives extreme stiffness and gloss } they have established their principal house, for the better 
to collars. ? accommodation of a large and increasing business. 





ART RECREATIONS. 

For Grecian Parntine.—J. E. Tilton & Co. Boston and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Price. 
$1,50 

1,50 

2,00 

1,25 

1,00 

60 
60 


Size of Plate. 
14 by 18 
13 by 19 
16 by 22 
13 by 17 
9 by 1! 
9 by 11 
9 by 11 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, 

The Farm Yard, 

Age and Infancy, 

The Happy Family, 

Les Orphelines, 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 

The Little Bird, 

Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 16 by 22 1,00 

Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 . 1,00 
These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. ; mingled with gilt beads, The right side is composed of full 

Fic. 1—Eventne Dress oF BLack Net over black silk, and } ruffles of tulle, mingled with white waxen buds, overrun 
trimmed with three broad, black lace flounces. Greek body 3 with & delicate golden network, which, with the lace, form 
with a long point in front and at the back. The sleeves are ya heading to a superb blue ostrich plume tipped with white 
made wide, and supported by full puffs of white tulle. The } marabeut. The trimmings on the left side consist of full 
trimmings of the dress and head-dress consist of clusters of $ loops, with a single streamer of blue and white uncut velvet 
oi and a “ ribbon, striped with a variety of gay colors: the loops are 

. 1.—DRESS OF WHITE TULLE WITH TWO SKIRTS EMBROID- } interspersed with clusters of blue and pale straw-color b’ 

ERED IN F1ioss.—Each skirt has a lining of pink silk of a $ intermingled with drab velvet leaves. - 
aie > : haa in yeey run under the embroidery.$ GzneraL REMARKs.—Rich silks of plain colors, poplins, 
em i) 7 pen se the head. ¢ and plaid silks and poplins of very light colors, are all 

iy m.— gpspuasl RESS - kp AND — PLAID SILKE. : fashionable. Velvet trimmings woven in the material are 
—The corsage ie round and plain, with a cape over it. { very much worn, and have a rich, massive appearance 
The sleeves are gathered into a band at the wrist, and trim- N suited to the season. Granite or speckled silks in various 
med like the skirt and cape with green quilled ribbon put N shades of grey are also fashionable. These are trimmed 
oa in points, and with flat, green silk buttons. Cambric N with bright colors, such as cherry, bright blue, bright green, 
collar and cuffs. : or plaids. Dresses, unless for evening, are made high: some 

Fig. 1v.—Dinner Dress oF RICH STRIPED Smx.—Over the § have still the basquine or jacket; others the five p.‘uts at the 
thet is are orang of black net, trimmed with black : waist: some with only the two points in front; a iw are 

in . ¢ Raphael style, square on the body before and be- } being made with the one point in front only; in the latwor 
hind, with puffed sleeves, trimmed with lace and knots of 8 case will be worn a ribbon with either a small buckle, or long 
ribbon. Head-dress of black lace and ribbon. $ floating ends. 

Fic. v.—DINNER Dress or Dove coLoRED. SILK WITH TWO : Dovste Skirts still maintain their favor; for these, plait- 
3 gets ya Ly me °. harevars a rapt heats of § - are the favorite style of trimming; the plaitings are 
plaid velvet and black lace. The body is made in the Raphael ¢ disposed in various ways, and@ sometimes down the sides 
style, and worn with a chemisette made with Valenciennes $ only. Still a great many single skirts are worn, many of 
insertions. Sleeves open on the inside of the arm over very $ them entirely plain, if of very rich i 

N » 'y rich materials. If trimmed 
full puffed sleeves. N with flounces, the flounces are laid on with very little full- 

Fie. vi.— WALKING Dress OF PLAIN Popitin.—The deep $ ness; or else the front breadth, from the bottom nearly to 
basque is trimmed with bias bands of plaid velvet. N the hips, will be decorated in various manners, the trim- 

Fig. vil.— WALKING Dress AND CLOAK OF BLACK AND GOLD 3 ming being placed either across or perpendicular. The 
— ss roomed cloak is made with a hood, and 3 pe at oe though so long in vogue, is ex- 
trimmed with two rows of black ribbon quilled. $ pected to be also in favor. 

Pane a CLoAK OF WHITE PLUSH, made with a $ Home Dresses for morning will be made with deep jackets; 
and trimmed with white floss tassels. Opera cloaks } and the Zouave basquine or jacket made in velvet or cash- 

of white cashmere or silk are very much worn, but are not } mere, richly embroidered, will be a favorite. 

so beautiful as the plain or ribbed plush. These cloaks are For Bat Dresses, tulle, tarlatane, gauze, and the thinnest 

most comfortable and warm for a wrap for an evening party, 3 French muslins are all worn; puffings and flowers in profu- 

and can be made of any color or material suiting the taste } sion: the full, short sleeves are always of tulle or some light 

or purse of the wearer. >} material. 

Fig. 1x.—-Paris Bonnet.—From Wilde’s, 251 Broadway, } SLEEVES are sometimes of the pagoda form, very wide, and 
New York, we have been favored with illustrations of two } in very large plaits. Others have two or three frills, edged 
es iepaang yf pe omer in addition to a very : with passementerie, ruches, or lace. A new style of sleeve 

it ti N 
garnet 6 firs -- ration ee of one of N just introduced is likely to gain favor. The upper part is 
y crowns. © mate! is dark fancy } in full puffs, and the lower part, from the elbow to the wrist, 
apa wad a of a ee of anon the — 3 is close to the arm. With this style of sleeve is worn a broad 

o! velvet, and surroun' y a superb maroon-color } turn-up cuff of worked muslin or lace. 
ostrich plume, which terminates on the left side in graceful 3 It will be seen that the wide, open sleeves are in as great 
i The crown is composed of maroon velvet arranged in } vogue as ever, and the muslin under-sleeves are of an enor 

narrow folds, separated by narrow black lace, The face ? mous size. 
trimmings consist of a cap of blonde, intermingled on the CLoaks or THe Bournovus Sryiz are very fashionable. 
tight side with ruffles of scarlet ribbon, edged with black ; Many are of cloth, trimmed with broad bands of velvet, 
lace, and on the left the blonde is mingled with clusters of } Tartan velvet is much employed both for trimming cloaks 
maroon velvet buds and white flowers. $ and dresses. In Paris, bournous cloaks made entirely of 
Pe x.— Paris ~e “ poe second illustra- $ Tartan velvet are frequently seen. The combinations of 
composed of black and plaid fancy velvet in gay ° blue and green are the most worn. 
colors. The black velvet is laid on the foundation plain, é Bonnets advance a little more over the forehead than 
with the exception of the crown, which is gathered into the 3 those heretofore worn, and are very open at each side of the 
curtain in narrow folds. A novel and pretty trimming sur- : face. The bavolet, or curtain, is cut square, not very deep, 
aan tee on of rv ied t merry oad a plaiting of ; and is set on in double plaits. The ribbon employed for the 
incy Velvet, w! forms & ng to a succes- $ strings is edged on one, or on both sides, with a plaiting of 
tion of loops of fancy velvet, which entirely surround the ; narrow ribbon. Velvet flowers or feathers are the orna 
Py The left side is adorned by a group of green velvet : ments most used. 
> s 
‘ occbagercpas in clusters of velvet buds. The curtain , Heap-Dresses are of great variety. They chiefly consist 
oat on either edge by @ binding of fancy < of ornaments intended to be worn at the back of the head. 

Wet Gane oo heng The inside trimming is composed of  gome of a very simple and becoming form are made of black 
al penton - es, edged with black lace blonde, small < or white blonde, with long lappets flowing over the shoul- 

vet flowers and green leaves. S ders, and with bouquets of flowers at each side. Others, in- 

Fic. x1.—Hrap-Dress, arranged on a wire foundation, the $ tended for a higher style of dress, are made of velvet and 
bands form a point on the top of the head, and are com- $ ornamented with feathers. One very clegant head-dress in 
Poted of French blue chenille woven in an open pattern, and } made of black blonde. On the left side is a bouquet of roses, 
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and on the right side a bow of pink ribbon. a eects ay 
the centre of the caul, a sort of agrafe, formed of pink rib- 
bon, separated two lappets of white blonde, which flowed at 
considerable length over tho shoulders. 

Another little head-dress consists of a caul of black tulle, 
covered with crossings of velvet, and worn quite at the back 
of the head. This caul is encircled with black lace, which $ 
falls over the neck in the manner of a bavolet. At each side 
Seuguete of flowers are fixed by pear! pins. 

Pocket of exquisite designs have recently 
made their appearance. They consist of borders, worked in 
white and colors, representing wreaths composed of such } 
flowers as bear symbolical meanings in the floral language } 
of the East. Thus, by the skillful combination of the flowers, 
@ sentiment or a motto is gracefully inscribed in the border 
of a pocket-handkerchief. 














CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fic. 1—(See page 16.)—Dress oF WHITE JACONET FOR A § 


Fie. 1v.—(See page 9.)}—Bor’s Dress oF PLam Porux— 
Stone colored cloth Raglan. Hat of brown felt. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Dresses for girls are made with high 
corsages and most frequently with basques. The skirts may 
be flounced, or ornamented with quilles of velvet. A very 
pretty style of trimming for a dress may be formed thus: 
Three rows of velvet about an inch in width run at a little 
distance from the edge of the skirt; and these rows of velvet 
are crossed by others, so as to form squares; the ends of the 
upright rows of velvet being finished by small loops. The 
basque should be edged with two rows of velvet, crossed in 
a similar manner; and the sleeves trimmed to correspond, 
The corsage should have bretelles of velvet. 

A little girl’s dress of blue silk has just been made with a 
draped berthe over the corsage. This style of berthe, which 
is called the Antoinette, is covered with narrow folds or tucks, 
It forms a point at the back of the waist and is crossed in 
front. The long ends are rounded and linked one in the 
other at the back of the waist. The sleeves are finished with 
three narrow frills, edged with fringe. 


LITTLE Boy TWO YEARS OF AGE.—The dress is trimmed with 3 Another little dress, made of tartan silk, with quilles of 
bows of blue ribbon. $ green velvet, has a particularly pretty effect. The corsage 

Fre. 1.—(See page 16.)—Dress or BLAcK VELVET For A Boy 3 is low, and over it there is a revers, forming a round berthe 
FOUR OR FIVE YEARS OF AGE.—Over the dress is worn a black 2 at the back, and descending to a point in front of the waist. 
velvet coat in Raglan style. Trousers of white cambric trim- : The short sleeves are sufficiently loose at the ends to show 
med with embroidery. Black cloth gaiters. Velvet cap $ under-sleeves of worked muslin, and a chemisette of worked 
trimmed with gay ribbon. muslin is made high to the throat. 

Fig. mt.—(See page 9.)—Dress ror A Litrie Gru oraar; For little girls, hats are universally adopted, instead of 


PLaip Poriin.—Cloak of brown striped cloth, made with a N bonnets. These hats are of various shapes; but the round, 
hood, lined with blue silk. Round beaver hat and feathers. } flat brim, slightly inclining downward, is most becoming. 
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“Prrerson” For 1859.—We offer this number to the public : Our Premium Atsum.—Our premium to persons getting 
as an earnest of what can be done in Magazines. And nowall 3 up clubs for 1859 will be a lady’s album, in beautifully em- 
that we ask is to have it compared with the January number 3 bossed gilt binding, with gilt edges, and with variously 
of others. Those, familiar with “Peterson,” give it credit N colored writing paper. It will also be embellished with 
for superiority in the following points. 1s¢. None publish } > several elegant and choice steel engravings. Altogether, it 


such powerfully written original stories. 2nd. Our colored $ 


fashion- plates are later, prettier, and more reliable. 3rd. ; 
More embellishments and letter-press are given, during the } 
year, in proportion to the price. 4th. Our patterns for § 
Crochet, Netting, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-Work, Hair- : 
Work, Shell-Work, &c., and our New Receipts are more 
numerous. 65th. The Magazine is strictly moral, and is re- 
commended by Clergymen, on this account, as the best for 
the family. 6h. We always do more than we promise. The 
public has found this out. 7th. We shall give, in 1859, a 
colored pattern for the Work-Table, in every number. The 
indications are that we shall print twice as many copies, 
this year, as we have ever done. This is emphatically the 
Magazine for ladies, Get up your CLUBS AT oncE! 
” _ 5 

How ro Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
the letter, the name of your post-office, county and state. If 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size 
of the letter when folded ; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it. If ; 
you take these precautions, the remittance may be at our 
risk. 





Your Country Paper.—Always take your country nom} 
paper and “Peterson,” the first for the local news, the last 
for stories, fashions, receipts, patterns, &c., &c. Most country } 3 
papers club with “Peterson,” by which you can get both at 3 
@ reduced rate. 


Premiuss.—Always say, in remitting for a club, who is } 
the person entitled to the premium. 


will be the most superb affair, we, or any other magazine 
publisher, has ever offered to the public. It will be sent 
S gratis, post-paid, to every person getting up a club of three, 
and remitting $5,00; or to any person getting up a club of 
five, and remitting $7,50; or to any person getting up a club 
of eight, and remitting $10,00; and also to persons getting 
up larger clubs, if preferred instead of the extra copy of the 
Magazine. 


Morz THAN ALL THE Rest.—Never before have we received 
so many subscribers, by the first of December, as we have 
received this year. The indications are that we shall double 
our circulation. Everybody seems to be taking ~‘ Peterson.” 
A post-master, remitting us a club, says that there are more 
of this Magazine taken in his town “than of all the othert 
put together.” Numerous others tell the same story. 


Dirrgrent Post-rowns ror Ciups.—Subscribers, in a club, 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de 
sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there 
are members of the club. 


PostacE on “Peterson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 

at the office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 

§ per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


“PETERSON” AND “HAnper.”—For $3,50 we will send * 
copy of “Peterson” and “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one year. 

O_p as WELL as New subscribers may join clubs. We 
make no distinctions. 
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FASHIONABLE WALKING DRESS. 
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CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVE. 
SHIRT JACKET FOR LITTLE BOY. 




















FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 














LOWER QUARTER OF INFANT'S SHOE. 
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UPPER QUARTER OF INFANT'S SHOE 
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